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How many 
different sounds 
are there in the English language? 


3,| say most experts 

How many symbols are there in 

the pronunciation key of the dic- 

tionary your students are using? 

If it’s the 
THORNDIKE-BARNHART 

HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


the answer again is 43—one sym- 
bol to stand for each sound. 
(Other dictionaries have as many 


as 66 symbols.) 


As you can see in the Thorndike-Barnhart 
pronunciation key shown at the right, all 
but 9 of the 43 symbols are simply letters 
of our regular alphabet, each standing for 
the sound it most commonly has in English, 
or letters with the familiar long vowel 
marking. There are only 9 special symbols 
(in contrast to 25 or more in some diction- 
aries) for students to get acquainted with. 


Stands to reason, doesn't it, that 
students will work out pronun- 
ciations more easily and more 
accurately with the Thorndike- 
Barnhart key? Just one of many 
reasons why more and more 
English teachers are recommend- 
ing Thorndike-Barnhart High 
School Dictionaries for classrooms, 
study halls, and libraries. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Dallas 2 


San Francisco 5 
New York 10 


hat, cap 
age, face 
care, air 
father, far 
bad, rob 
child, much 
did, red 
let, best 
equal, see 
term, learn 
fat, if 
go, bag 
he, how 
it, pin 
ice, five 
jam, enjoy 
kind, seek 
land, coal 
me, am 
no, in 
long, bring 
hot, rock 
open, go 
order, all 
oil, voice 
house, out 
paper, cup 
run, try 
Say, yes 
she, rush 
tell, it 
thin, both 
then, smooth 
cup, butter 
full, put 
rule, move 
use, music 
very, save 
will, woman 
young, yet 
zero, breeze 
measure, seizure 
represents: 
a in about 
e in taken 
i in pencil 
o in lemon 
u in circus 
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GLOBE 


In the Authors’ Oun Wards... 
LITERATURE 


FICTION TITLES 


1. The Bounty Trilogy 
2. Captain from Castile 


3. Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower 


4, Cimarron 
5. The Citadel 
6. Drums Along the Mo- The best of the recent best-sellers, 
hawk chosen for their lasting literary val- 
7. Good-bye, Mr. Chips ues... 
. Good Earth 
. Jamaica Inn and Published in exclusive school editions, 
Thirty-Nine Steps by special arrangement with the au- 
. Master Skylark thors and trade publishers . . . 
- Modern Mystery and 
Adventure Novels In the authors’ original language, not 
- Modern Short Stories adapted; edited for classroom use by 
- Mutiny on the Bounty outstanding educators . . . 


. O. Henry’s Best 
Stories 


. Penrod 
. Point of No Return 
- Voice of Bugle Ann 


GLOBE BOOK CO. 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Dear Sins: 


Please send me an approvai copy of numbered title 


DRAMA AND BIOG- circled above for possible use in my classroom. 


RAPHY TITLES UPON REQUEST. 
Send for complete English Catalogue. 
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An English Series with a New Approach 
BETTER ENGLISH 


Herzberg 
Guild 
Hook 
Stevens 


Sales Offices 
New York 11 
Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas | 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 7 


Home Office 
Boston 


ERE is a complete new English course for 

Grades 7 through 12 which bases its teach- 
ing technique on three steps: (1) Getting the 
Facts—which helps the student to discover the 
essential principles of English, and why these are 
important; (2) Using the Facts—which supplies 
exercises illustrating the principles and fixing 
them in the student’s mind; and (3) Testing Your 
Mastery of the Facts—which provides testing ex- 


ercises. 


There is a book for each of the six grades, and 
every one covers all aspects of speaking, writing, 
reading and listening, as well as all phases of 
grammar, including spelling, punctuation and 


capitalization. Good usage is thoroughly treated. 


The workbooks, one for each grade, provide 
additional practice and corrective exercises, and 
more tests. Organized like the textbooks, they 
cover completely the various phases of grammar 


and communication. 
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William J. Fisher 


MAKING AND UsinG Tests Paul B. Diederich 


Vol. XLIV 


LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
Elizabeth Rose 
DRAMA IN THE CLassroom Irvin C. Poley 


MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDs IN USAGE 
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FILMS FOR TEACHING Mass COMMUNICATION 
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TALK 


Let Them Talk—The Community Will 
Listen! Jane Britton 


Free Reading in World Literature 
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PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 
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The English Journal is sg oy monthly, 


English at 704 South Sixt 


Canada, $4.35; in other countries in the Postal 
be charged at the single-copy rate. Title, author, and topical be S of eac 

wena about subscriptions or single copies should be addressed to the publisher. Claim 
eeks may be required for change of address, 


All orders for or correspon 


for a missing issue must be made during the month of issue. Siz w 


September t 
Street, Cha bseri 
ree mpai gn, 


$4.00 a year; single 


nion, $4.60 currency). Orders for 


The contents of the English Journal are listed in the Education Index. 


All manuscripts and correspondence about ofvestioies or the contents of the magazine should be addressed 
to the English Journal, 1849 West 107th Street, Chicago 43 


Entered as second class matter June 14, 1954, at the post office in Champaign, Illinois, under the Act of March 


3, 1879. Additional entry at Menasha, Wi 


Copyricut, 1955, sy tHe Nationat Councit or oF 


hrough May, by the National Connell of Teachers of 
copies, 50 cents; in 
than a full year will 
volume appear in its December issue. 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Wiis SAROYAN flashed upon the 
literary firmament with all the sudden- 
ness of a nova, and he has since faded 
—less rapidly. WiLLIAM J. FisHER’s 
“What Ever Happened to Saroyan?” 
offers a reasonable explanation of this 
phenomenon. 


Giving tests can be a very important 
and useful classroom activity—#f the 
tests test the right abilities and if the 
results are really used to guide teach- 
ing and study. Paut 
“Making and Using Tests” shows one 
excellent way of doing this practical 
thing. Diederich does not mention the 
fact that these same tests would be 
sound evidence in defending one’s 
grading. 


Roser’s “Literature in 
the Junior High” has several merits: 
It attacks the specific problem of help- 
ing youngsters too mature for chil- 
dren’s books and too immature for 
adult fiction. It covers much more than 
any one teacher’s classroom, but has 
the authentic tang of classroom experi- 
ence. 


Irvin C, PoLey has grown gray in 
the classroom but never prim, petty, or 
feeble. His “Drama in the Classroom” 
tells freshly how he makes such litera- 
ture live in and for his students. It 
would be fun to watch him—no, them. 


Mrs. Lena M. MANnniNc’s “Meet- 
ing Individual Needs in Usage” is 
broader than its title; she provides for 
individual needs in usage and for many 


other needs, both individual and com- 
mon. 


The teaching of English today must 
include attention to the mass media, 
especially magazines, motion pictures, 
and television. Motion pictures which 
can be used when and where they are 
needed are a natural and considerable 
aid in dealing with these mass media. 
Therefore we are glad to present RicH- 
ARD Brappock’s list of “Films for 
Teaching Mass Communication.” It is 
clear, definite; and practical. 


Members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English have sometimes 
said that they would like to know more 
of the actual work of the Council, The 
“Counciletter” this year has been an 
attempt to supply such information. 
Has it told what you wanted to know ? 
If you like it, please let Dr. J. N. Hook, 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
know that you do. If you can suggest 
any improvement, do that. 

Meantime do not fail to look at it 
this month, including the election notice 
on page 175. 


“News and Ideas” this month is 
particularly newsy ; and both the “New 
Books” and “Teaching Materials” de- 
partments seem good. But “English 
Classroom Problems and Solutions” 
has anemia. In January the editor did 
not receive a single problem! A mono- 
graph or a recording for a 50-word 
question, and not one from 15,000 sub- 
scribers! Remember only initials of 
questioners are printed. 
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IT SAYS,HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
YET? EVERYONE HERE - 


Announcing— 


THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 9 through 12 


These NEW texts meet all the requirements teachers agree are neces- 
sary for a GOOD High School English program: 


* Careful, logical organization 
- Flexible content to fit any curriculum 


- Definite, orderly progression of content from one grade to 
another 


- Thorough treatment of the four areas of communication— 
Speaking, Listening, Reading, Writing 


* Clear-cut instruction on grammar and usage and the 
mechanics of expression 


Write for full information 


Row, Paterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS White Plains, New York 
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® English Textbooks 
for Functional Courses... 


English for Vocational 
and Technical Schools 


JOHN T. SHUMAN 


Assistant to the Superintendent in charge of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Allentown, Pa. 


THE SECOND EDITION of this popular 
textbook provides a survey of the essentials 
of good English in terms of practical use 
rather than theoretical mastery of abstract con- 
cepts. Written for students preparing to enter 
industry or studying in training programs— 
the book shows how to communicate most 
effectively in many concrete situations arising 
in industrial and technical occupations, and 
in the management of a small business. 
Practical examples, questions, and problems 
encourage students to express themselves 
clearly and correctly in letters, reports, dis- 
cussions, and conferences. While stressing 
writing and speaking in real situations, a 
basic grounding is given in the fundamentals 
of good usage, sentence structure, and punctu- 


ation, 94 ills, 411 pp. $3.50 
Better Reading 
in College 
MARTHA DALLMANN and ALMA SHERIDAN 


—both of Ohio Wesleyan University 


A PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK and workbook 
for students who need to improve their read- 
ing skills and study habits. Exercises, com- 
prising more than three-quarters of the book, 
are composed of carefully graded readings and 
tests which proceed from the relatively easy 
to the more difficult. Most of the readings 
have been selected from college textbooks and 
include material in the natural and social sci- 
ences and the humanities. 

Tests, based on the readings, indicate stu- 
dents’ progress and provide practice in the 
types of tests to be met later on. Book dis- 
cusses the causes of various reading difficul- 
ties and methods for overcoming them. The 
problem of comprehension is dealt with sys- 
tematically, and work in vocabulary develop- 
ment is combined with exercises in develop- 
ing other skills. Teacher's Manual available. 
Tear-out pages, paper cover. 308 pp. $3 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
@ New York 10 


15 East 26th St. 


WRITER’S TECHNIQUE 


A Practical Guide to 
Creative Writing 


By Francis W. Newsom 


A long needed approach to the art of 
original self-expression: how to go 
about beginning and carrying through 
an idea in poetry, story, drama, and 
essay. The final chapters feature 
Gleaning from Literature, Standards 
in Writing, and Flexibility in Writing 
(a synopsis of grammatical structure). 

List price $3.00 


COLEMAN-ROSS COMPANY 


550 Fifth Ave. 80 Boylston St. 
New York 36 Boston 16 


Just Published! 


(FEBRUARY, 1955) —a new, 


Building 
WORD POWER 


by JOSEPH R. ORGEL 


and AUSTIN M. WORKS 
with an introduction by MAX J. HERZBERG 


THis UNusuaL New Book has been designed 
to stimulate student vocabulary learning through 
continued use in a variety of practical situations. 
A "Basic Word List’ of nearly 400 commonly 
used words has been defined and explained and 
then presented and represented to the student in 
an integrated series of exercises that challenges 
him to use every word on the list in sustained 
discourse. The Basic Word List is used to intro- 
duce many additional words related in meaning, 
use, and etymology. 

Worp Powsr is adapted for use on 
any level of the secondary-school English course, 
and is an excellent aid in preparing for College 
Entrance Board examinations ot other terminal 

t tressing vocabulary. I/lustrated. 


Net class prices: Paper, 90¢; Cloth, $1.65 
Write for examination copy 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


272 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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SEE THE MOVIES: 
M-G-M'S 
JULIUS CAESAR 
and 


J. Arthur Rank’'s 
United Artists 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
READ THE PLAYS 


freshly illustrated with action-packed pictures from these 


magnificent screen productions in— 


Noble’s Comparative Classic Series 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Also 6 Other Titles 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 
HAMLET—-ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—-PRESENT AND PAST 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT AND PAST 
SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 

IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING'S HENCHMAN 


Write for Descriptive Circular E]. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 2, MY. 


MARLON BRANDO 
IN M-G-M' 
JULIUS CAESAR 


$1.40 


$1.40 


Net 


1.56 


1.40 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.40 


Help reluctant 


readers 


Colorful 17 x 22 inch 

map of historic U. S. 

Trails is available 

free of charge to teachers, 
This map is ideal for 
classroom display and 
creates pupil interest 

in the American Adventure 
Series stories. Write 

for your free copy TODAY. 
Wheeler Publishing Company 
2831 South Parkway 
Chicago 16, Dept. 6s 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 

SERIES 


The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 

is graded to provide high interest stories 
for low ability readers. This series 
offers fourteen authentic, fully illustrated, 
action-packed, book-length biographies 
of famous American heroes. They have 
a strong appeal for boys and girls— 
stimulating independent reading. 
Available with this graded corrective 
reading series is Dr. Betts’ authoritative 
“Handbook on Corrective Reading” and 
the easy-to-follow guide book for each 
title prepared especially for 

busy classroom teachers. 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa, 
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HELP YOUR STUDENTS CLIMB THE 
LADDER OF SUCCESSFUL READING 


Books ror You 

For grades 9-12, designed for 
personal use of each student, 
with classifications. This 130 
page, illustrated list was brought 
up to date in 1954. Several 
hundred thousand were sold in 
earlier editions. 


P56-12 $.40 each (twenty or 
more, $.30 each) 


Your REeapinc 


For grades 7-9, this annotated 
book list has publishers, indexes, 
and topical classifications in- 
eluded. Printed in the fall of 
1954, this illustrated pamphlet 
should be in the hands of each 
of your students. Excellent 
source of material for retarded 
high school readers. 


P56-13 $.60 each (twenty 
or more, $.50 each) 


ADVENTURING WiTtH Books 


For kindergarten through grade 
6, this pamphlet, prepared by 
librarians and teachers, has 1250 
titles with annotations, pub- 
lishers, prices, and suggested 
grade level. Ten classifications 
are included in this illustrated 
list. 115 pages. 


P56-16  $.60 each (twenty or 
more, $.50 each) 


\ NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


AN OPEN LETTER TO NEW 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Dear TEAcHeRr: 


Are you having trouble de- 
veloping an English curriculum 
to suit the needs of your stu- 
dents, or are you having trouble 
adapting a set curriculum to 

our own use? THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE ARTS, Volume I 
in the NCTE curriculum series, 
will be of great help to you. 


I am not saying that this book 
will answer all your curriculum 
problems, but it does deal with 
most aspects of curriculum- 
making. Since this is but a short 
note, I can tell you only the 
divisions in the book: Making 
the Curriculum, Suggested Pro- 
grams, Problems Faced by Cur- 
riculum-Makers, Evaluating the 
Outcomes of Instruction. 


As you can see by the above- 
named sections, the book tackles 
the real problems in curriculum 
work, 


Volume II, LANGUAGE 
ARTS FOR TODAY’S CHIL- 
DREN, dealing specifically with 
elementary English, is also off 
the press. Volume III, dealing 
with the secondary program, is 
expected late in 1955. But right 
now, teachers of all levels can 
get help from THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS. 


The price of this beautifully 
bound, 501 page volume, and of 
the other volumes in the series, 
is only $2.35 to NCTE members. 
(Nonmembers pay $3.75.) This 
low price fits the teacher’s 
budget. 


Order No. M27-1 for Volume 
I, and M27-11 for Volume II. 


Best wishes for many happy 
years of teaching. 
Cordially, 
NCTE 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET ee eee CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Make this your banner year! 


Use this new plan for achievement 
in the English language arts 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 7-8-9-10-11-12 
by THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, senior author and coordinator 


| and a staff of experienced co-authors 


You get these banner features— 


@ the unique alternate chapter system 

a @ reading, spelling, and all other useful skills 
® cartoons, photos, color; teen-age appeal 

@ manuals full of tests and teaching tips 


Get better-than-ever results with this new Series now complete through Grade 12 


She Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 16 DALLAS2i ATLANTA3 @ SAN FRANCISCO 5 


Fin Raovised Edition 
READING-LITERATURE SERIES 


for Grades 7-9 


Three popular anthologies designed to help your stu- 
dents know their language, the world they live in, and 

the right things to say and do. Now revised to include 
; an even more comprehensive selection of stories, arti- 
’ cles, essays, plays, and poems. Includes challenging new 
study aids and biographies of contributors. 


Book One (Grade 7)—reading experiences that are 
world-wide, set in 13 different countries. 


| Book Two (Grade 8)—glimpses of America (past and 
present) and of Americans (real and legendary). 


Book Three (Grade 9)—a useful tool for self-examina- 
tion and self-adjustment by the student. 


Teacher's Manuals available for each grade. 


Write for full details 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
White Plains, New York jae | 7 and Company 
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First printings now ready eat 
9th and 10th grade books 
in the new “‘second track’? ADVENTURES series. 


Especially designed for ‘‘Reluctant Readers’’ . . . 


ADVENTURES FOR TODAY 


—just off press 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING 


——published in January 


edited by HERBERT POTELL 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, New York 


MARIAN LOVRIEN 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois q 


with PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 
Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


160-page Reading Improvement Workbook and 96-page 
Teacher's Manual will accompany each book in this 
“second track” ADVENTURES program. 


Write for examination copies. 


HARCOURT, BRACE COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago | 
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The KNGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume XLIV 


MARCH, 1955 


Number 3 


What Ever Happened to Saroyan? 


J. FIsHER 


L. 1940, William Saroyan was a na- 
tional legend. At the age of thirty-three, 
some seven years after his first story had 
been published, he was a phenomenally 
successful author and a familiar public 
personality, billed as “The Great Saroyan” 
in the feature article of a popular maga- 
zine. Over four hundred of his stories 
had been published, in nine collected vol- 
umes (The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze ; Inhale and Exhale ; Love, 
Here Is My Hat; My Name Is Aram, etc.) 
and in just about every magazine in the 
country—from Harper’s and the Yale Re- 
view to the New Masses, and from Story 
and the New Yorker to Redbook and Es- 
quire. Three of his plays had been pro- 
duced successfully on Broadway within a 
span of thirteen months, and he had 
turned down the Pulitzer prize awarded 
to one of them (The Time of Your Life). 
While columnists and reporters made 
flamboyant copy out of his egocentric idio- 
syncrasies, his bons mots were being re- 
peated in salons and saloons from coast 
to coast. 

Saroyan not only had gained material 
success and popular fame; he also had 
become a recognized, though controver- 
sial, literary figure. Some critics were ac- 
claiming him as the Mark Twain of the 
twentieth century; at least as many were 
denouncing him as an exhibitionist, an 
escapist, a slick phony, a sentimental ass, 
a conceited and immature hack without 
talent or craft. Between these extremes, 
Edmund Wilson wrote qualifiedly in 1940 
that “at their best, his soliloquies and 
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stories recall the spontaneous songs of 
one of those instinctive composers who, 
with no technical knowledge of music, 
manage to finger out lovely melodies.” 
Today, Saroyan is still writing, still 
turning out a steady stream of plays, nov- 
els, stories, and radio and _ television 
scripts. But something has happened, | 
somewhere along the way. For though 
Saroyan has his devotees, his fame and the 
quality of his work have fallen off sharply. 
The story of William Saroyan’s amaz- 
ing success and rapid decline is, in micro- 
cosm, a history of American optimism. 
Saroyan rose in mid-Depression as a bard 
of the beautiful life, a restorer of faith 
in man’s boundless capacities ; he has de- 
clined as a troubled pseudo-philosopher, 
forced to acknowledge man’s limitations, 
yet uncomfortable in the climate of Evil. 
Indeed, he has come to dwell on Evil in 
order to deny its reality, reasserting, 
blatantly and defensively now, the Ameri- 
can Dream of Unlimited Possibilities and 
Inevitable Progress. As a_ self-styled 
prophet of a native resurgence—believing 
in the virtue of self-reliant individualism, 
in the innate goodness of man and the 
rightness of his impulses—he has followed 
the tradition of American transcendental- 
ism, (One critic has quite seriously called 
Saroyan the creator of “the new transcen- 


William J. Fisher is a member of the 
English Department of University Col- 
lege, Rutgers University. 
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dentalism.”) But it need hardly be said 
that Saroyan is no Emerson, either by 
temperament or by talent. The extent to 
which his later work has failed reflects, 
in one sense, the inadequacy of his equip- 
ment for the task he set himself. Yet it is 
also true that Saroyan is the representative 
American of the mid-twentieth-century, a 
man baffled at the failure of the Dream 
but unwilling to give it up; incapable of 
facing his dilemma frankly or of articulat- 
ing it meaningfully. 

When Saroyan’s stories began appear- 
ing in the early 1930's, the literature of the 
day was somber with gloom or protest. 
And though Saroyan’s fiction was also 
born of the Depression, often telling of 
desperate men, of writers dying in poverty, 
it nevertheless managed a dreamy affirma- 
tion. Politically and economically blind, 
Saroyan declared himself bent on a one- 
man crusade in behalf of the “lost imagi- 
nation in America.” In an era of group- 
consciousness, he was “trying to restore 
man to his natural dignity and gentle- 
ness.” “I want to restore man to himself,” 
he said. “I want to send him from the mob 
to his own body and mind. I want to lift 
him from the nightmare of history to the 
calm dream of his own soul.” 

This concept of restored individuality 
governed Saroyan’s principal attitudes, 
his impulsive iconoclasm as well as his 
lyrical optimism. While Saroyan joined 
the protestants in damning the traditional 
villains—war, money, the success cult, 
standardization—he was really attacking 
the depersonalization which such forces 
had effected. He was just as much op- 
posed to regimentation in protest litera- 
ture as in everyday life. (“Everybody in 
America is organized except E, E, Cum- 
mings,” he complained.) Writing about 
foreigners and exiles, the meek and iso- 
lated, “the despised and rejected,” he cele- 
brated the “kingdom within” each man. 
The artists in his stories preserved a cru- 
cial part of themselves ; there was spiritual 
survival and triumph, let economics fall 
wire it might. And in the glowing stories 


about men close to the earth of their 
vineyards, about glad children and fertile, 
generous women, Saroyan was affirming 
what he called the “poetry of life” and 
exalted with capital-letter stress: Love, 
Humor, Art, Imagination, Hope, Integ- 
rity. 

In effect, Saroyan was restoring the 
perspective without which the writers of 
the thirties had often (for obvious rea- 
sons) reduced the individual potential to 
a materialism of physical survival. When 
a character in one of his plays insisted 
that food, lodging, and clothes were the 
only realities, another responded, “What 
you say is true. The things you’ve named 
are all precious—if you haven’t got them. 
But if you have, or if you can get them, 
they aren’t.” However limiting Saroyan’s 
simplifications might prove, they none 
the less contained important truths which 
had been lost sight of amidst the earnest- 
ness of agitation-propaganda. If Saroyan 
is given any place in future literary his- 
tories, he should be credited with helping 
to relax ideologically calcified attitudes. 

Saroyan began writing plays in 1938. 
By 1942, he had completed six full-length 
plays and sixteen one-acters, and four 
of them (My Heart's in the Highlands, 
The Time of Your Life, Love’s Old Sweet 
Song, The Beautiful People) had been 
produced on Broadway. Saroyan had be- 
come, for the moment, an important force 
in the American theatre—a symbol and an 
inspiration to playwrights, actors, and 
audiences. He had come to stand not only 
for personal freedom after the years of 
economic and emotional austerity, but 
also for freedom in style and form. 

Whereas Saroyan’s stories were often 
reminiscent of Mark Twain, Sherwood 
Anderson, or John Steinbeck, there was 
no recognizable literary tradition behind 
his playwriting. Rather, it was the show- 
manship and theatricality of the popular 
entertainers, made euphonious and articu- 
late, that went into these early plays. “I 
take pride,” Saroyan wrote, “in having 
sneaked into every theatre in my home 
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town [Fresno, California] . . .; into every 
circus that came to town; into the County 
Fairs; into the Summer stock company 
shows.” He had developed a decided pref- 
erence for vaudeville over Ibsen, Oscar 
Wilde, and the other “serious dramatists” 
because it was “easygoing, natural, and 
American.” 

Thus, his best works for the stage gave 
the impression of a jamboree which was 
springing to life spontaneously, right be- 
fore one’s eyes. The inhibitions of both 
stage people and audience were lifted by 
a mood of gentle intoxication (sometimes 
alcoholic, sometimes not). The impulse 
to play and sing and dance was given free 
rein without concern for plot or didactic 
point. In The Time of Your Life, a 
dancer, a boogie-woogie pianist, and a 
harmonica-player were casually intro- 
duced and as casually allowed to go 
through their paces. The children in the 
plays were instructed by the stage direc- 
tions to enjoy themselves as children do— 
turn somersaults, whistle, stand on their 
heads, and the like. 

Saroyan’s element, indeed, was the 
flexible time of childhood; he was at his 
best when writing about dreams fulfilled 
and faith justified. He was a teller of 
joyful tales and tales of high sentiment, 
making a revel of life and lyricizing death, 
hardship, and villainy. 

But not long after the peak of his suc- 
cess at the beginning of the forties, 
Saroyan’s writing began to change. Con- 
cerned about the onesidedness of his out- 
look, he set out to justify his unadulter- 
ated hopefulness. Instead of the airy, un- 
contested supremacy of beauty and happi- 
ness, there were now, as Saroyan began to 
see things, misery and ugliness to contend 
with, imperfection to account for. At the 
same time that he took cognizance of the 
dark side of life, he began trying to 
prove all for the best in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, with the result that his nov- 
els and plays became strange battle- 
grounds where belief struggled with 
skepticism. To retain his perfectionist 


version of man’s life on earth, yet to get 
rid of the unpleasant realities he had come 
to acknowledge—this was Saroyan’s new 
burden. Recently, in The Bicycle Rider in 
Beverly Hills, he has, described his di- 
lemma quite frankly, revealing the roots 
of an incurable, an implacable, optimism: 


Most of the time I felt that man was 
rightfully wonderful and dignified but had 
had these profound and powerful aspects of 
his nature driven out of him by something 
or other. Upon trying to understand what 
it was that had driven man away from him- 
self I ran into grave difficulty. ... 

I wanted him to be wonderful. 

I wanted his life—the minutes and years 
straight from birth to death—to be easy, 
joyous, loving, and intelligent. 

I wanted his death—or his end—to come 
as a benediction. 

I believed all this could happen, could be 
made to come to pass. 


[Saroyan’s italics] 


Among the earliest works to demon- 
strate that Saroyan was no longer able to 
dismiss “evil” casually or to proclaim “be- 
lief” summarily was his first novel, The 
Human Comedy (which Saroyan wrote 
originally as a motion picture in 1943). 
The protagonist was Saroyan’s favorite 
character type—a young dreamer with un- 
tainted senses, a rich imagination, and 
warm sympathies. Instead of following the 
old blithe Saroyanesque line, however, the 
book became a study in doubt and faith, 
tracing prophetically the pattern of Sa- 
reyan’s own career. The young hero, a 
Western Union messenger, is nearing the 
age of disenchantment and is especially 
vulnerable because he has been nourished 
on inflated ideals and has never been al- 
lowed to know adversity. His trust in the 
benevolence of the universe is conse- 
quently threatened when his personal idol, 
an older brother, goes off to war and faces 
death. 

The outcome is abrupt and arbitrary, as 
Saroyan contrived to dissolve the conflict 
with a happy ending. The brother is killed 
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in the war, and the boy is about to plunge 
into despair when, before mourning can 
get under way, a wounded buddy of the 
dead soldier—fortuitously an orphan 
without ties—appears on the scene and 
quite literally takes the brother’s place in 
the household as if nothing had happened. 
Saroyan explained this miracle by inflat- 
ing his idea of brotherliness into a concept 
of universal oneness which permits live 
men to be substituted for dead ones. Since 
“none of us is separate from any other,” 
according to the logic of the novel, and 
since “each man is the whole world, to 
make over as he will,” the stranger is able 
to become at once the son, brother, and 
lover that his friend had been. It is as 
simple as this because Saroyan is running 
the show. Death and disaster are ruled 
out of order, and the boy’s illusions are 
protected. 

But Saroyan was paying a high price 
for the preservation of unlimited possi- 
bilities. This novel had lost all but a modi- 
cum of the Saroyanesque buoyancy. In 
the course of thwarting misfortune, the 
author had to let the boy abandon his 
pranks and dreams to face the prospect of 
sorrow. Meanwhile, there was a moral 
point that had to be reinforced by sermons 
on virtue. Large doses of speculative talk 
adulterated the dreamy atmosphere. Al- 
ways inclined toward sentimentality, Sa- 
royan now landed with both feet deep in 
mush. By dwelling on the love and good- 
ness he had previously taken with a skip 
and a holler, Saroyan was suffocating 
spontaneity. 

In a recent radio interview on India’s 
neutrality in American-Soviet affairs, 
Henry Cassidy of N.B.C. asked Mme. 
Pandit whether one did not have to de- 
cide once and for all which side was 
right and which side was wrong. “Only 
an American could have asked that ques- 
tion,” replied Mme. Pandit. The fact that 
this concept of the mutual exclusiveness 
of good and bad, right and wrong, beauti- 

- ful and ugly has become an underlying 
assumption in Saroyan’s struggle against 


disbelief is evidence of his “American- 
ism.” 

As Saroyan’s success receded, a tart 
defiance began to sour his public per- 
sonality. In an effort to defy financial 
backers who were now shying away from 
his plays because of weak scripts and un- 
certain box-office appeal, Saroyan, in the 
summer of 1942, embarked on an inde- 
pendent venture called “The Saroyan 
Theatre,” devoted to the presentation on 
a repertory basis of the dramatic works of 
William Saroyan, with Saroyan as di- 
rector, producer, and financial sponsor. 
The project closed six days after it 
opened, the impressario loudly blaming 
everybody connected with the production 
except himself. It was about this time that 
Saroyan wrote, “Listen to Saroyan. Ig- 
nore his critics. Spit in their eyes.” 

Within a few months after this debacle, 
Saroyan was drafted into the Army. 
After almost three years of resentful 
desk-service as a private, a period during 
which he did no writing—in protest 
against his being conscripted when he 
should have been serving humanity as a 
civilian writer—he recorded his angry 
sentiments in a diary (The Adventures of 
William Saroyan) and a novel (The Ad- 
ventures of Wesley Jackson). The books 
were weighted down with aimless vitriol 
about the indignities of war and the 
Army; and in attempting to write seri- 
ously about statesmanship, propaganda, 
and international affairs, Saroyan ex- 
posed to full view his lack of intellectual 
discipline and integrative capacity. 

Saroyan has perennially boasted an 
aesthetics of no-effort, denouncing “intel- 
lectualism” and contending that a man 
should write as a hen lays eggs—instinc- 
tively, without thought or planning. Con- 
fusing laziness with casualness and spon- 
taneity, he has continued to oversimplify. 
Part of Saroyan’s charm had been the 
way he had often, in his enthusiasm about 
everyday things and people, blurred but 
intensified the lines of his picture with 
superlatives: “The loveliest looking mess 
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the girl had ever seen”; “nature at its 
proudest, dryest, loneliest, and loveliest” ; 
“the crazy, absurd, magnificent agree- 
ment.” But when, in his later work, he ap- 
plied this indiscriminate approach to ques- 
tions of morality and metaphysics, the 
effect became one of pretentiousness. With 
sweeping generalizations, he now implied 
that he was solving man’s weightiest 
problems, yet without evidence of any 
careful or systematic consideration. He 
has his characters discuss matters like 
illusion-and-reality, the temporal flux, 
and immortality, and dismiss them—‘re- 
solved” —with a flick of a phrase, as off- 
handedly as they would formerly have 
bought a bag of jelly beans. The allegori- 
cal scheme he concocted for Jim Dandy 
was more ambitious than Thornton Wil- 
der’s in The Skin of Our Teeth. The as- 
sumption of Saroyan’s play, as of Wil- 
der’s, was that “everybody in it had sur- 
vived pestilence, famine, ignorance, in- 
justice, inhumanity, torture, crime, and 
madness.” But instead of a cohesive 
drama about man’s survival through his- 
tory by the skin of his teeth, Saroyan 
wrote an incoherent hodge-podge in 
which everything turns out just jim 
dandy, as if there had never been a seri- 
ous threat at all. 

When his one-act play Across the 
Board on Tomorrow Morning was pub- 
lished, Saroyan offered the following re- 
assurance to anyone who might be puzzled 
by it: “This play isn’t going to be the 
same for every person who sees it. Two 
times two is the same for everybody, but 
one never is, and you start to understand 
everything when you start to understand 
one, One of everything. That’s what art 
goes after. The whole. The works. One.” 
Saroyan’s efforts to provide clarification 
have often had this tendency to eliminate 
all distinctions, reducing meaning to some 
amorphous unit-——if not to a cipher. In his 
yearning for a harmony, for an eradica- 
tion of conflicts and contradictions, Sa- 
royan is the heir of a tradition which, 
among Americans of a more reflective or 


mystical temperament, has included Jef- 
ferson’s ideal of human _ perfectibility, 
Emerson’s Oversoul, Whitman’s multi- 
tudinous Self, Henry Adams’ Lady of 
Chartres, and Waldo Frank’s “Sense of 
the Whole.” 

In 1949, there appeared a volume of 
three full-length plays by William Sa- 
royan, his major works for the theatre 
since the war. None of these plays—Don’t 
Go Away Mad; Sam Ego’s House; A 
Decent Birth, a Happy Funeral—has 
been given a Broadway production. In- 
deed so vaguely speculative are they that 
their author found it necessary to explain 
them in lengthy prefaces summarizing the 
plots and offering suggestions for de- 
ciphering the allegories. The pseudo- 
philosophical elements of Saroyan’s writ- 
ing had come more than ever to over- 
shadow the vivid and the colorful. 

Moreover, the preoccupation with death 
virtually excludes every other considera- 
tion, especially in A Decent Birth, a 
Happy Funeral and in Don’t Go Away 
Mad. The action of the latter is set in a 
city hospital ward for cancer victims, and 
the characters are all “incurables,” tor- 
tured by pain and by thoughts of their 
impending doom. While they clutch at 
prospects of the slightest delay, they 
brood over the crises and deaths of fellow 
inmates and talk endlessly about death, 
life, time, and the details of their physio- 
logical decadence. Yet even here, in these 
plays about death, Saroyan has conjured 
up endings of joy, for which he offers 
this revealing justification in the preface 
to A Decent Birth... : 


The tone of the play being reasonable 
rather than emotional, I felt justified in per- 
mitting the show-off not to have been killed, 
for he is the artist, and art goes on forever. 
I felt justified in not having the child die, 
or be sickly, or crippled. I know that a man 
who is said to be dead is more often than 
not dead. I know that mothers frequently 
die in childbirth, and that infants are fre- 
quently born dead, ill, or crippled. In short, 
I know exasperating, surprising, and ter- 
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rible things do happen, but I chose not to 
make anything of this in this play. 


To negate death has thus become for 
Saroyan the crucial test of man’s free 
will and unlimited powers. Sometimes, 
instead of whisking it away by plot ma- 
nipulations, he has tried to exorcise death 
by comic ritual, to be as airy about mor- 
bidity as he had been about little boys 
turning somersaults. (Many social an- 
alysts have noted the uneasy effort in 
America to euphemize death, glamorize it, 
sentimentalize it, and generally make it 
keep its distance.) / He changed the title 
of his most dismal play from “The Incur- 
ables” to “Don’t Go Away Mad.” He 
tried to lighten an act-long funeral cere- 
mony by having burlesque comedians con- 
duct the service while they played with 
yo-yos and rubber balls and blew tin 
horns. And some years ago he hailed 
George Bernard Shaw as the first man “to 
make a complete monkey out of death and 
of the theory [sic!] of dying in general.” 
But one of Saroyan’s own characters de- 
clares that “Death begins with helpless- 
ness, and it’s impossible to joke about.” 
Perhaps Saroyan has begun to sus- 
pect that for him, “Death is a lousy idea 
from which there is no escape.” 

The latest novel by Saroyan is called 
The Laughing Matter (1953). Set in the 
California vineyards and dealing with a 


family of Armenian heritage, the book 
has on its opening pages an atmosphere 
of love and warmth which recalls the 
earliest and best Saroyan. When the boy 
and girl of the family are the book’s con- 
cern, their enjoyment of life and their 
sensitivity to the world around them—the 
way they savor figs and grapes, drink in 
the warmth of the sun, wonder about the 
universe—are a delight. But before long, 
Saroyan is trying to handle adult prob- 
lems and the tale bogs down, The chil- 
dren’s mother has become pregnant 
through an adulterous relationship. The 
boy, confronted by the tragic situation 
which is rocking the security of his beau- 
tiful family, cries to the skies, “What was 
the matter? What was it, always? Why 
couldn’t anything be the way it ought to 
be? Why was everything always strange, 
mysterious, dangerous, delicate, likely to 
break to pieces suddenly?” For although 
his father has taught him the Armenian 
words, “It is right,” and although every- 
body chants them over and over (one 
wise member of the family insists, mean- 
ing it, “Whatever you do is right. If you 
hate, it is. If you kill, it is.”), neverthe- 
less, everything goes wrong and there is 
death and disaster, and there is futility 
in the face of imperfection. And after it 
all, at the end of the book, still crying like 
an echo in the wilderness, is the repeated 
refrain, “It is right!” 
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Making and Using Tests 


Paul B. Diederich 


‘ies toric, “New Methods of Evalu- 
ation in the Language Arts,” permits 
several kinds of treatment. I suppose 
that what you really want me to discuss 
is, “What should we do about testing?” 
Another way of putting this question is, 
“What would you do, Mr. Diederich, if, 
after twenty years in testing, you re- 
turned to your classroom and resumed 
teaching?” I shall try to give a definite 
answer to that question no matter how 
dogmatic it may sound, for I have no 
fear that any of you will do exactly 
what I recommend, 

I would have started, of course, three 
months ago when students first came to 
class, but you can start preparing that 
test next week with a view to using it 
during the first week of school next 
year. It is well to allow such a “cooling 
off” period for all the tests you write. 
Put them aside for a time; and about a 
week before you give them, take them 
yourself. After that lapse of time you 
will find that some of the questions 
have either no defensible answer or sev- 
eral. These items can be either touched 
up or eliminated. 

The purpose of this test will be to find 
out how well students read and write 
when they come to you, partly to find 
out what you will have to teach, and 
partly to find out what, if anything, you 
have taught after nine months have 
elapsed. Say nothing about this to the 
students, but plan to give the same test 
again during the last month of the 
school year. I recommend using the 
same test again rather than a parallel 
form. The so-called “practice effect” 
will make no difference after so long an 
interval, especially if the students have 


no way of finding out which of their 
earlier answers were correct. 


MEASURING PROGRESS 


You can compare scores on the ob- 
jective portions of this test and find out 
whether the later scores were higher if 
you can find the first set of papers by the 
time you collect the second. That is by 
no means easy. Time after time I have 
seen retesting spoiled because someone 
lost the initial papers. Wrap them up, 
label them clearly, put a curse on who- 
ever removes them, and have the prin- 
cipal lock them up in his vault. That will 
lend an air of importance to the under- 
taking, and the extra trouble may enable 
either you or the principal to remember 
where the papers are when you want 
them. 

Comparing grades on the initial and 
final essays requires a bit of ingenuity 
to detect real differences in a convinc- 
ing manner. If you simply grade the 
first essays when you receive them and 
the second essays later, there is likely to 
be no difference in average grades, for 
you will adjust unconsciously to the 
general level of the essays you are 
grading. That is to say, the best papers 
in the first set will get A’s, and so will 
the best papers in the second set, regard- 


Paul B. Diederich is probably our 
number one expert in language and lit- 
erature tests, especially for high schools 
and colleges. He is now one of the di- 
rectors of the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, New Jersey. This paper 
was read to one of the conferences of 
the NCTE convention in Detroit. 
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less of the fact that the second A’s are 
better than the first. On the other hand, 
if you compensate for this tendency and 
find striking differences between initial 
and final papers, no one will believe you. 
They will think, “He marked the first 
papers severely, as English teachers usu- 
ally do, and gave the final papers the 
benefit of every doubt.” You yourself 
will never know whether you applied the 
same standards to the second set as to 
the first. 

The correct procedure, I am sure, 
is this. Have both essays written on the 
same topic and on the same kind of 
paper. Threaten students with annihila- 
tion if they give any hint in the second 
essay that they have written on this 
same topic before. If you find such 
hints, discard those papers from the 
comparison. Have names and dates 
written only in the top corner of the 
first page of each essay. Make no marks 
of any kind on either set of essays. You 
will want to read them, of course, but 
keep your comments, corrections, and 
grades on a separate sheet of paper. 
After the ink on the second set of papers 
has dried sufficiently so that you can no 
longer distinguish initial from final 
papers by the mere fact that the first 
are black and the second blue, shuffle 
them and number them in the order in 
which they happen to fall, putting the 
same number on the face of each essay 
and on the corner in which the name 
and date are written. Then clip these 
corners off and hand both sets of paper, 
mixed together in random order, to 
the head of your department or to some 
other colleague whose judgment you 
trust. Ask him to grade all the papers 
by the same standards without knowing 
which papers were written first or last, 
or by what students. You may offer to 
do the same for him whenever he has 


the courage to try the experiment. 
When he returns the papers with a 
letter-grade written on each, sort them 
into initial and final sets for each of 
your classes by referring to the num- 
bered name-slips that you have kept in 
your possession. For example, suppose 
the top paper is numbered 17. Name- 
slip 17 tells you that this paper was 
written by John Jones in your first- 
period class in September. The next 
paper may be numbered 91, and the cor- 
responding name-slip tells you that it 
was written by Mary Smith in your 
fourth-period class in June. After you 
have sorted out the initial and final 
papers for each of your classes, add up 
the number of grade-points each set was 
awarded, counting any variety of A, 
plus or minus, as 4, B as 3, C as 2, D 
as 1, and F as 0. Then divide by the 
number of students to get the initial and 
final average grades. If there is no dif- 
ference, after you have checked the 
arithmetic, only two conclusions are 
possible: either your teaching made no 
difference or a colleague whose judg- 
ment you trust was unable to detect it. 
The fear of this result will probably 
deter you from trying this experiment. 
The hope I offer you is that it almost 
never happens. We English teachers are 
a lot better than anyone else knows, and 
even better than we think. Whenever I 
have seen this experiment tried, the re- 
sult has been extremely gratifying to the 
teacher concerned. I remember one class 
in which only 14% of the initial papers 
received any grade higher than D, 
while of the final papers, 70% received 
grades higher than D. There was abso- 
lutely no way under heaven to fake this 
result. The person grading the papers 
had not taught these students, did not 
know which student had written any 
paper, did not know which papers were 
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written by the same students, and did 
not know which papers were written 
first or last. The result was as solidly 
established as any fact in science. We 
could even apply a rigorous statistical 
technique, known as chi-square, to the 
significance of the difference and prove 
that such a difference could occur by 
chance less than once in a thousand 
times. I should like to see a physical 
scientist prove that his students had 
gained that much in one year in any 
ability of comparable importance. 


BUILDING THE TESTS 


Now let us consider what kind of test 
to build for this pre- and post-testing. 
Since I cannot propose a test that will 
be equally appropriate for all grade 
levels, I shall use a senior high school 
test as an example. The same principles 
apply at lower and higher levels, but of 
course one has to modify the content. I 
believe that I tested the same mental 
functions by the questions I used to ask 
my daughter about the long series of 
Cinderella stories that I used to impro- 
vise for her at bedtime when she was 
three years old. It is worthy of note that 
she enjoyed answering the questions as 
much as she enjoyed the stories. 

I like to find a passage or two that 
will pose a good problem for the essay 
and to build the whole examination 
around them (or it). Take this passage 
from the New Testament as an ex- 
ample: 

Therefore I say unto you, Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? Be- 
hold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? 
Which of you by taking thought can add 
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one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. 

Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which today is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? Therefore 
take no thought, saying, “What shall we 
eat?” or, “What shall we drink?” or, 
“Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” (For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek) : 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need for all these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow: for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 


Compare this with the following pas- 
sage from the Old Testament : 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
Consider her ways, and be wise: 
Which, having no chief, 

Overseer, or ruler, 

Provideth her meat in the summer, 
And gathereth her food in the harvest. 


How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? 
When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to sleep: 
So shall thy poverty come as a robber, 
And thy want as an armed man. 


The writing assignment may be 
worded as follows: 


1. These passages seem to contradict one 
another, yet both are from the Bible. In 
your introduction, explain what the appar- 
ent contradiction is, and support your ex- 
planation by quoting the words, phrases, or 
sentences that express the contradiction 
most clearly. Show as vividly as you can 
the dilemma in which a devout believer in 
the Bible is placed. What is a good Christian 
to do? 

2. In the next section of your paper, 
write a careful interpretation of the two 
passages. Do not merely substitute other 
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words for the words of the original but tell 
as clearly as- you can what important ideas 
or doctrines these passages express. Sup- 
port your interpretation with relevant quo- 
tations. 

3. In the next section, examine the case 
for the birds and lilies, then the case for 
the ant. Give the most compelling reasons 
you can think of for acting in accordance 
with each of these positions and show what 
difficulties or losses an extreme adherence 
to either position would entail. 

4. Finally, try to work out some resolu- 
tion of this conflict: either a way of recon- 
ciling the two passages with one another or 
some middle ground that you regard as a 
tenable position. Remember that both pas- 
sages are translations, These words are not 
the words of the original speaker or writer, 
and even in this English version they may 
be taken in several different senses. 


You will probably regard this as- 
signment as too hard. Everybody re- 
gards my assignments as too hard—ex- 
cept the students. This one worked quite 
well in an eleventh-grade remedial-Eng- 
lish class—at least in terms of interest, 
if not of accomplishment. I could hear 
students arguing about it all the way 
home. I did not expect them to write a 
definitive interpretation of these texts 
that would satisfy a theologian. I only 
wanted them to be moved to think hard 
and to write as well as they could. I also 
wanted the problem to be hard enough 
so that they could show improvement in 
their treatment of it nine months later. 

You may also think that this assign- 
ment would get me into trouble with 
devout parents. It might, if I were a 
village atheist and chose these passages 
maliciously in order to show that the 
Bible contradicts itself. But since I love 
both passages and see no contradiction 
that cannot be resolved by liberal in- 
terpretation, I am immune. 

I like the writing problem to be set 
by reading passages because then the 


essays will give me insight both into 
how well the students write and how 
well they read. For purposes of measur- 
ing growth in both skills, you may as- 
sign one grade for reading comprehen- 
sion and another for writing, but they 
are usually so highly correlated with 
one another that I have never found it 
profitable to distinguish between them. 


THE OBJECTIVE SECTIONS 


The writing assignment normally 
comes at the end of the test. We work 
up to it first by objective questions 
on readings, second by an objective or 
semi-objective exercise on a student 
paper on the same topic, based on the 
same readings. 

While the reading items may be ex- 
tremely varied, I find it useful in most 
tests to think of four main types. The 
first I call “words in context.” I pick 
out all the words and phrases in the 
passages that might cause difficulty and 
ask students whether—in the context— 
they mean A, B, C, or D. The crucial 
phrase in the parable, for example, is 
“take no thought.” It can be reconciled 
with the story of the ant only if it 
means something like “do not worry,” 
“have no anxiety,” or “do not make it 
your primary concern.” You put down 
one of these as the preferred interpre- 
tation and give two or three other 
answers, such as “make no plans,” “‘put 
off thinking,” and “do not accept any- 
one else’s ideas.” The chief point to 
remember is not to look just for hard 
or unusual words, like “cubit” in this 
passage. It makes little difference 
whether “cubit” means one inch or 
eighteen inches, although I think stu- 
dents ought to recognize it as a measure 
of length. But it makes a lot of differ- 
ence how they interpret “take no 
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thought,” and that is a hard intellectual 
problem, even though the words are in 
Basic English, You may also have 
trouble framing acceptable answers for 
the meaning of “the kingdom of God” 
and “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

The second section I call “‘interpreta- 
tion,”’ even though all four sections re- 
quire interpretation. It is a series of 
statements to be marked: “A—The 
passage agrees,” ““B—The passage disa- 
grees,’ or “C—The passage neither 
agrees nor disagrees.” For example, the 
statement, “Providing for our future 
needs should concern us deeply would 
be keyed as “disagree” for the first 
passage and “agree” for the second. 

The third section is called “analysis” 
and consists of multiple-choice ques- 
tions on such matters as the author’s 
purposes and attitudes, main ideas, 
arguments, assumptions, definitions, 
figures of speech, organization, sound- 
ness, and literary merit. For example, 
we might ask, “What course of action 
is the chief concern of Passage 1?” 
Clearly it is “seeking the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” “What is 
the opposite of this course of action?” 
“Anxiety over making ends meet” 
might be an acceptable answer. 

The last section, which I call “Com- 
parison,” is a special favorite of mine, 
for I regard the power of seeing like- 
nesses and differences as one of the 


highest intellectual functions. Coleridge © 


calls it “the sunshine comparative 
power.” I quote a number of additional 
short passages and ask whether the 
point of view expressed is similar to 
that of Passage 1, Passage 2, both, or 
neither. For example, the passage, 


“The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 
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Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers,” 


would be keyed as agreeing with the 
point of view of Passage 1. 

For the objective writing exercise, I 
like to use a short but complete paper 
written by a student on the problem 
posed by the readings. To get enough of 
these papers early in the year so that I 
may have time to prepare tests, I get all 
my reading passages and writing as- 
signments ready during the first month 
of school and have from five to ten 
students write on each assignment. The 
very worst papers are of little use, for 
there is not a firm enough underlying 
structure to show what parts are out 
of line: they are all out of line. I usually 
pick about a C paper that has some in- 
teresting faults and duplicate it in tise 
left-hand column of a divided page with 
certain portions underlined and num- 
bered. These portions may or may not 
contain errors. In the right-hand 
column I offer four ways of writing, 
arranging, or punctuating each marked 
portion, and students indicate which 
they prefer. There are also some general 
questions on the writer’s purpose, or- 
ganization, reasoning, rhetorical effec- 
tiveness, and the like. Even though you 
may call this a proof-reading exercise 
rather than a writing exercise, | have 
known scores on successful exercises of 
this type to correlate above .70 with 
grades on essays written in the same 
examination. This is higher than the 
correlations usually found between 
grades on successive essays written by 
the same students. The abilities tested 
may be different, but students who have 
one usually have the other also. 

If you object to calling attention to 
possible errors by underlining, you may 
simply print the essay triple-spaced and 
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have students insert corrections and 
comments. In scoring such exercises, 
concentrate on points at which some- 
thing needs to be corrected ; never mind 
what happens in between. First read a 
sample of papers to find out what stu- 
dents have done at these points and 
make a list of unacceptable corrections 


to which you will give zero credit, im- 


provements that will get one point, and 
completely acceptable corrections that 


will get two points, Some corrections: 
are either acceptable or unacceptable :: 
for example, either there is a comma or. 


there is not. Other corrections admit 
the two degrees of credit. It has been 
shown repeatedly in College Board ex- 
aminations that exercises of this sort 
can be scored by different readers with 
almost perfect agreement. 

Tueir Errect upon TEACHING 

I have now outlined a test, consisting 
of a reading exercise, a writing exer- 
cise, and an essay assignment, all based 
on a problem posed by the reading pas- 
sages, that can be used for pre- and 
post-testing. It is my firm conviction 
that similar tests should be given about 
once a month as homework, followed 
by class discussion of items that gave 
trouble. In such discussions I try to 
restrain myself from simply giving the 
right answer and defending it; I let stu- 
dents argue out their differences and try 
to reach a conclusion themselves. An 
important point for them to learn is 
that one student may have five argu- 
ments to support his answer while 
another may have only two and yet be 
right. They have to learn not only to 
recognize contextual clues but to evalu- 
ate them properly. 

Although I have a book of tests of 
this sort in press, I strongly urge you 
to make your own: first, because it is 
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great fun; second, because your own 
tests always look better and mean more 
to you than tests prepared by anyone 
else; and third, because after you have 
made a year’s supply of these tests 
and studied the results, you will be a 
better teacher. You will know better 
what kinds of questions to ask about a 
text or a student paper in order to de- 
velop sensitivity and insight. By such 
questions you will give daily practice in 
the many complex skills of interpreta- 
tion and expression. 

You will probably give up trying to 
annotate every paper you receive with 
handbook symbols and illegible com- 
ments. Instead, you will write a sentence 
or two of praise or blame at the end of 
most papers and select one or two out 
of each batch to duplicate triple-spaced, 
asking students to take them home, in- 
sert corrections, and argue with one 
another about their corrections the fol- 
lowing day in class. It will do them 
more good, I believe, to argue strenu- 
ously with one another about how to 
correct someone else’s paper than to 
correct their own. For one thing, they 
will do it and enjoy it, while you know 
perfectly well that it is like pulling 
teeth to get them to correct their own. 
For another, they will approach the 
problem more objectively. Their au- 
thor’s pride will not be involved, and 
their judgment will not be clouded by 
defensive reactions. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SuCH TESTS 


Tests of verbal reasoning are better 
general predictors of how well students 
will do in school, college, graduate 
school, or professional school than any 
other kind of test so far devised. I 
refuse to believe that they have at- 


[Continued on page 151] 


Literature in the Junior High 


Some rather startling figures about 
our reading public have come to me 
recently. I hear that 75% of our adults 
read no books, 25% read one book a 
year, and only 1% read as many as five 
books a year. 

This great nonreading public is, in 
sample, those boys and girls to whom I, 
fifteen years ago, taught Silas Marner 
and A Tale of Two Cities; whom I ex- 
pected to understand the complicated 
relationship between Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth; to whom I assigned 
such classic short stories as De Maupas- 
sant’s “The Necklace” and “A Piece of 
String,” thinking that youth, in all 
their freshness, might believe the role 
of the insignificant in thwarting a life; 
to whom I read “Evangeline” and “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal’; with whom I 
dissected poetry until the whole was 
lost in the part. My reading program 
was as far removed from reality as that 
found in a classroom in India, where 
a colleague of mine has recently spent 
a year. Observing in a school in Cal- 
cutta, he found a group of teen-agers 
memorizing Wordsworth’s “Daffo- 
dils.” “Do you have daffodils in 
India?’ my friend asked one student. 
“No,” he was told. ““What is a daffo- 
dil?” my friend asked. “A yellow 
flower, I think,” said the Indian boy— 
“but I have never seen one.” Indeed, 
how many hosts of yellow daffodils are 
we teaching? 

The children of our great unread 
nonreading former students are now in 
our schools—in a different world from 
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the one their sparse-reading parents 
grew up in; a world in which reading 
meets stronger competition than ever 
before from other mass media of com- 
munication. I live in a city apartment 
that looks out upon the windows of 
other apartments facing a courtyard. | 
can look out my rear window and ob- 
serve life going on in other windows— 
and frequently | do—though I have 
not yet seen a murder, My favorite 
window is that which frames a family 
in which there are two young children, 
four and six; I know their ages and 
their names, for they come out in the 
courtyard on a summer day and talk up 
to me at my window. These small boys 
have two television sets, with which 
they spend most of their late after- 
noons and winter evenings. As yet, and 
I have looked closely, I have not seen 
a book on a shelf—nor have I ever 
seen either of their two young parents 
lift a child on a knee to read him a 
story. These children look and look and 
look—but they are never read to, I 
have given this illustration, not because 
I think we can generalize from this one 
family, but because | believe the situa- 
tion I have described is rather general. 


Elizabeth Rose is a professor of 
English education, New York Unt- 
versity, and chairman of the NCTE 
Committee on All-School Learning. 
This paper was read to one of the con- 
ferences of the NCTE convention in 
Detroit. 
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This family, I think, is not an unusual 
family. 

I should like to believe some of the 
studies that say television sends chil- 
dren to books. Then I would like to 
know—to what books? Unless we 
teachers of reading are able to establish 
lifelong reading habits in young people, 
what will be the figures of our reading 
public ten, fifteen years from now? 

I have drawn my illustration around 
the young child, because, of course, the 
reading problems which we face in the 
junior and senior high schools begin 
with the preschool child. Learning to 
read is a happy expectation for most 
children. Nearly every chiid, with the 
backing of his parents, wants to know 
what the pictures say—and expects to 
learn to read almost as soon as he en- 
ters the door of his first-grade class- 
room. We know, however, that reading 
does not happen instantaneously. Some 
children learn to read before they enter 
school, and some not before the third 
grade, or later. Reading as a skill is a 
very individual matter. Children are 
not born with the same capacities, do 
not grow up with identical back- 
grounds of experience, and are not 
motivated to learn by the same things. 
By the time a reader grows to junior 
high school age, he differs quite widely 
from his classmates: in his abilities, his 
interests, and his aims. Junior high 
school girls mature approximately two 
years in advance of boys the same age. 
They are beginning to become inter- 
ested in romance whereas the boys are 
still in the sports and adventure stage. 
Recognizing wide differences in read- 
ing skill and in reading interests, can 
we continue to give every child aged 
fourteen Silas Marner? 

Though a child’s earliest encounters 
with books are obviously important in 
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the development of his future reading 
habits, the junior high school period is 
a crucial one for creating lasting inter- 
ests in reading. A definite drop often 
occurs in the amount of reading done 
when the student goes from elementary 
school to junior high, or from eighth 
grade to senior high school.’ There are 
probably several reasons for this: the 
competition of so many more activities 
and interests for the adolescent’s time; 
the attitude of a society in which the 
“bookworm” is not accepted; the de- 
mands for formal and required reading 
which leave little time for personal 
reading. 

If, by the junior high school years, 
young people are reading at all for 
their own pleasure, and some are, they 
must begin the transition from juvenile 
children’s reading to adult reading. 
And, for many years, we have actually 
had little, or found little, to offer them, 
particularly in the field of poetry and 
the short story. Our junior high school 
anthologies are still filled with poems 
that have nothing to do with the affairs 
or interests of young adolescents, with 
great short stories that deal with im- 
portant crises of life, calling for the 
reader’s ability to generalize far be- 
yond the understanding and experience 
of most adolescents. As Margaret Ed- 
wards, in her recent encouraging article 
in The Saturday Review points out, 
until the coming of the teen-age story 
—such books as Sue Barton, Student 
Nurse, The Iron Duke, Seventeenth 
Summer—the young adolescent ac- 
tually had little to read. The girl was 
too old for Little Women, too young 
for Time Out of Mind; the boy had 
outgrown Tom Sawyer, but was not 

*Grambs, Jean D., The Development of Life- 


time Reading Habits, American Book Publishers 
Council, New York, September, 1954. 
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always ready for Mutiny on the 
Bounty. 

Miss Edwards, coordinator of work 
with young people at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Public Library in Baltimore, 
makes a strong plea for teen-age books 
to act as a bridge between the juvenile 
story and the adult novel: 

“Many young people who would 
never come voluntarily to the library 
to read a great book do come because 
the word has gone around that we have 
a copy of Double Date or Going on 
Sixteen. Many of them bring along a 
friend who comes just for the walk 
but whose eye is caught by Elizabeth 
Gray’s Scudy. She decides to borrow 
it, and returns time and again for more 
books because she has liked Sandy so 
much. Few people can be taught by 
books to love literature or all mankind 
until they like to read books. And the 
majority of children never take this 
simple first step. The children of un- 
read parents are often allergic to print. 
The best treatment for this allergy is 
seldom a classic dealing with universal 
human experience, but a book that hits 
them where they live. The classics, con- 
cerned as they are with mature experi- 
ence and its psychological effect upon 
the individual, are difficult reading for 
young people, innocent of both experi- 
ence and psychology. They cannot fully 
understand why Lord Jim sought re- 
demption in death; why Anna Ka- 
renina deserted a fine husband and a 
sweet child to run away with another 
man; why Willa Cather’s archbishop 
was such a terrific person. The girl who 
becomes truly excited over Seventeenth 
Summer may quite possibly become a 
fine reader eventually and understand 
Lord Jim, Anna Karenina, and the 
archbishop. The. young reader who at- 
tempts Pickwick Papers and is unable 


to follow where Dickens leads is lost 
not only to Dickens, but quite possibly 
to books. Young people . . . can never 
understand great books until they have 
known pleasure in reading a first book 
which, though it may seem tame to us, 
packs a wallop for them. 

“There are the accelerated teen-agers 
from literate families—girls of twelve 
or thirteen with good minds but un- 
awakened emotions. They have read all 
the children’s books. They wish to read, 
and desire to become adult readers. 
There are some good uncomplicated 
biographies and travel books for these 
girls, but they want a little love—noth- 
ing heavy but stories of girls who have 
dates. The adult novel with its theme of 
mature love is fortunately very boring 
to these girls who want young love. 
Our best teen-age stories keep these 
girls excited about reading and do them 
no harm until the day dawns when they 
eat of the tree of knowledge and ask 
for books that write of good and evil. 
For boys there are teen-age stories of 
sports and adventure—not always re- 
markable for their literary quality— 
but they do place their emphasis on 
character and give the boy something 
to think about as well as an interesting 
story. 

Surely they are no worse than the 
Rover Boys or the Alger series, books 
which, for many years, gave boys, and 
girls too, the security to bridge the gap 
between children’s stories and adult 
literature,’”* 

“It is inescapable and right” says 
Mary Stolz in “Specially for Growing 
Children,” an article published this 
month in the New York Times, “that 
young people should wish to read of the 


* Edwards, Margaret, “The Rise of Teen-Age 
Reading,” The Saturday Review, November 13, 
1954. 
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world in which they live, of the people 
with whom they live, of themselves.” 

And so we have the books and we 
have the adolescents. How can we 
bring the two of them together? 

In many English classrooms where 
I visit, there are no books at all; in 
others, there are no books except dog- 
eared textbooks gathering dust on the 
shelves; in the majority, there is one 
literature text—usually an anthology 
for each child, and there is nothing 
wrong with an anthology if it acts as a 
tool to lead young people to wider 
reading. Too frequently, however, stu- 
dents are limited to the necessarily 
meager materials that the covers of any 
one book, no matter how worthy, can 
offer. Unfortunately, for many ado- 
lescents, to read a book still means to 
read a text, or a selection from a text. 

The first step, it seems to me, in 
getting young people to want to read is 
to surround them with books—books of 
many kinds, to meet the needs of vary- 
ing reading levels and varying reading 
interests. This means we must, some- 
how, bring books to children or bring 
children to books—or better, do both. 
There is always the problem of money, 
of course, of being limited to one text, 
often a state-adopted one. There is no 
one way of solving the one-book-per- 
child problem, but there are several pos- 
sible ways. | think, of getting more 
than one book into the classroom. I 
discovered one way when I was teach- 
ing in a junior high school in the 
South, where, fifteen years ago, stu- 
dents of secondary-school age bought 
their own books and supplies. Instead 
of asking each student to buy a litera- 
ture text, I asked him to contribute an 
equivalent amount to a materials-rental 
fee, which made a fund with which we 
could buy many different books. This 


gave my five classes approximately 
$225.00 a year to spend for books and 
magazines—and that amount would go 
even further today with the influx of 
pocket books. Then we had the added 
fun and experience of examining book 
lists, of reading book reviews, of 
browsing in libraries and in book stores 
so that we could make the best use of 
our book fund. At the end of the year, 
the students decided to leave their 
books for future classes to build upon 
as classroom libraries. You can see how 
quickly such a plan, repeated year after 
year, might lead to many books for 
many young people. 

English teachers have discovered 
other ways of bringing young people 
and books together: taking students to 
school and public libraries to look for 
themselves in hope of selection; asking 
librarians to bring books to the class- 
room and talk about them ; having book 
fairs, book exhibits, book bazaars, co- 
sponsored by local booksellers. Increas- 
ing the number of book fairs and book 
bazaars should help in the development 
of book ownership. 

But the teacher’s problem is sharper 
than that of bringing many young ado- 
lescents and many books together. It is 
often that of finding a particular book 
for a particular adolescent at a particu- 
lar time, for reading is an intensely 
personal, intimate activity. Margaret 
Dickson’s Only Child might be the 
right book for Ann, who is beset by the 
problems of the one and only; Cheaper 
by the Dozen might be the right book 
for Jane, who is suffering some of the 
deprivations, and joys, of being one 
among many. If we are to teach the 
individual the many ways in which 
books may satisfy his personal needs 
for pleasure, relaxation, information, 
practical help, vicarious experience, and 
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intellectual stimulation, then we must 
know particular books to offer him. 
And that means we must read the 
books adolescents read—hundreds and 
hundreds of them—so that when Max 
says to us, “Do you know a good book 
for me?” we can say “Yes,” and name 
a title. We have heard a great deal 
about knowing the child, perhaps too 
little about knowing the book. 
Teachers guiding free-reading pro- 
grams have found classroom techniques 
which successfully foster wide and 
satisfying reading habits. Doris Co- 
burn, assistant principal of P.S. 65, 
Manhattan, reports some heartening 
figures concerning the rewards of such 
a program. During the first year of the 
free reading program at 65, the mini- 
mum number of books read by any one 
child was 8 books a year, the maximum 
number 42 books a year. Mrs. Coburn 
has a formula by which she helps young 


teachers learn the techniques of the 
free-reading program: for the pupil, 


browse, choose, read, discuss, read 
more; for the teacher, introduce, stimu- 
late, guide, encourage, continue to en- 
courage. 

But these directives are not always 
enough for young teachers, with whom 
many of us work in student-teacher 
programs. When apprentice teachers 
come to us for specifics in classroom 
techniques for teaching reading, what 
shall we tell them? I think we have a 
few answers: 

A first step in leading junior high 
school students to read is to find out, 
through discussion, the reading experi- 
ences of the class: how members feel 
about reading, what they have read, 
and what kinds of books they like best. 
In this discussion, it is important that 
the nonreader feel himself accepted and 
understood. And so must the avid 
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reader. In our culture, a gap exists be- 
tween those who read books and those 
who do not. The readers consider read- 
ing indispensable to their personal satis- 
faction in life, while the nonreaders 
rate reading a remote, passive occupa- 
tion, which is somehow inferior to ac- 
tion. (From the report of the American 
Book Publishers Council.) Often we 
teachers of English foster the begin- 
ning of this gulf by praising the reader 
and scorning the nonreader, while their 
contemporaries accept the nonreader 
and reject the reader. If a student does 
not read, knows no book titles, he will, 
if given a chance, tell us about his 
favorite television programs, his favor- 
ite movies, his favorite comic-strip char- 
acters; and these are clues to what he 
may be led to read. It is sometimes 
profitable, in an initial discussion, to try 
to discover the three favorite books of 
girls, of boys; the three favorite book 
characters, the three favorite television 
programs, the three favorite comic-strip 
characters. With this information at 
hand, the teacher may talk with the class 
about ways to select books, ending with 
a trip to the library, where under one 
teacher's guidance pupils may go to the 
shelves, look, select, and sample. 
Once a young person has selected a 
book, he must be given time to read it 
—during class, at home, in the library 
—but not so much time that he loses 
his enthusiasm in the long wait to 
discuss his book with somebody. One of 
the ways we have closed doors to read- 
ing is by lingering too long over one 
book. In a report of the American Book 
Publishers Council, this statement is 
made: “The reading that takes place 
in some English classes seems to be 
based on the assumption that the 
teacher and students are marooned on 
a desert island, with only one volume 
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to last until rescue arrives. But a good 
book is written as though it comes as a 
unified experience from the pen of the 
writer. It should be read, particularly 
if it is fiction, in the same spirit.... A 
work of literature, to be grasped and 
enjoyed by adolescents, probably 
should be read within a week. If it 
takes longer, the value may well be 
lost.” 

We still approach the classics with 
ceremony—the laying down of red 
carpets, the lighting of candelabra. No 
wonder we communicate something of 
our awe to our students. The American 
Book Council reports a typical incident. 
“In one class several members of the 
Teen-Age Book Club—had chosen a 
volume of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
teacher was surprised, but did not ques- 
tion their choice. When the books for 
the class arrived, each student quickly 
retired to his desk with his book except 


for the three girls who had chosen the 
Shakespearean plays. They hung ex- 
pectantly around the teacher’s desk. 
They asked him what he wanted them 
to do with the book. ‘Do with it?’ he 
said; ‘why, just read it, as the other 


students are reading their books.’ 
‘Don’t you want us to answer some 
questions or something?’ ‘No,’ repeated 
the teacher ; ‘first, just read it.’ ‘Do you 
mean you just want us to haul off and 
read it?’ asked the incredulous girl.” 
Most young people, if they intend to 
finish a book, and if it is not too diffi- 
cult for them, will read it in two weeks, 
at the longest. Then they are ready to 
talk about their books—in class, with 
their contemporaries. I say talk, rather 
than write, because through discussion 
they clarify their own thinking and 
learn what others are reading and 
thinking. They often learn about books 
they would like to read, and class read- 
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ing grows through the exchange. 

To many junior high school readers, 
discussing a book means saying, “I 
liked it” or “It was boring ;” or, for the 
more garrulous ones, the telling of the 
whole story, inch-by-inch. Under the 
teacher’s guidance, they can learn to 
say some of the things they thought 
as they turned the pages of their book: 
“T would like to take a trip on Huck’s 
raft,” or “I would be afraid to live ina 
haunted house,” or “I would like to live 
in a world where men shoot with bows 
and arrows,” or “I know a family just 
like that Swiss Family Robinson. 

One of the teacher’s most difficult 
problems is that of helping young peo- 
ple learn to discuss their books with 
insight and understanding. First, it is 
important that the student learn ways 
of finding the time and place of a story: 
the time, through costumes, names of 
great leaders, well-known events; the 
place, through names such as Kristin, 
Pedro, Juan, Johannes, and through 
money, dress, names of towns. 

Then it is necessary that the reader 
understand the characters in this set- 
ting, against this backdrop of time and 
place. How are the characters related 
to each other? What do they think and 
feel about each other? For example, 
what does Huck Finn really think 
about the run-away slave Jim? How 
does Jim feel about Huck? How does 
the reader know their feelings toward 
each other? Can you judge by what 
they do as well as by what they say? 
What do you know about the charac- 
ters in your book that vou do not know 
about comic-strip characters? Do you 
think any character is too good or too 
wicked to be true to life? Do the char- 
acters change during the time of the 
story? In what ways? Do the charac- 
ters behave like real people? Do you 
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know people like them? This is a good 
question to ask about books that deal 
with people who live in regions or lands 
children do not know well, or in times 
that are not their own. Have you ever 
done anything or wanted to do anything 
that a character in your book does? For 
instance, has any girl ever cut her hair 
and felt as Jo did in Little Women? Or 
has any boy ever tried to get others to 
do his work as Tom Sawyer did when 
he tricked his friends into whitewash- 
ing the fence? Do you dislike any of 
the characters? What do they do or say 
that makes you feel as you do? 

Along with understanding characters 
and character relationships, we can get 
the student to think about particular 
incidents by such questions as: Did you 
find some incident particularly funny 
or exciting or mysterious? What parts 
of the book touched you most, came 
closest to you? What parts of the book 
did you question, wonder about? Did 
any part irritate you or leave you dis- 
satisfied? How did you feel about the 
end of your book? Did it end as you 
expected it to, or were you surprised? 
How soon did you know how your 
book would end? What made you 
guess? Did the ending seem to be 
right ? 

Not only should the reading program 
provide for class group and small- 
group discussion, but it should also 
include time for the teacher to have a 


private conference with the student 
about his book. Time for these con- 
ferences can come from the endless 
hours often spent in reading book re- 
ports. And, if we have any interest in 
detective work, in trying to find out 
whether or not the student has read the 
book, the individual conference is the 
quickest possible way to learn. 

Finally, reading guidance requires 
reading records. The classroom should 
contain files sufficient to keep a con- 
tinuous record of what the student 
reads. If there is to be intelligent guid- 
ance, the teacher of English should 
know what the student is reading in so- 
cial studies, science, and other subjects 
—not so that his reading in English can 
be necessarily related to his other read- 
ing, for a personal reading program is, 
it seems to me, separate and apart from 
the bread-and-butter reading a young 
person does in connection with core or 
with other subjects. But cooperation 
between teachers in all subjects can 
help the adolescent vary and balance 
his reading program. If, in a central 
place, preferably the English office, he 
has a simple form for reporting what 
he is reading, he may come to see him- 
self, not as a person who is taking math 
and science and English, but as a per- 
son who is becoming educated through 
reading.” 


*La Brant, Lou, We Teach English, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1951, p. 249. 


Objective-Tester 


Since essays lean too much on reason, 
some schools must now forsake ’em; 

to know how check is spelled is treason— 
one only needs to make ’em. 


Santa Monica, California 


Arnold L. Lazarus 
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Drama in the Classroom 


in the classroom—I am 
tempted to plead for classroom drama 
in a broader sense than for drama as a 
mere study of plays. The virtues that 
adorn a classroom are likely to be those 
of good drama—organization, good 
dialog, climax, variety, human under- 
standing, proportion, humor, emotional 
warmth. I’m tempted, as I say, to use 
drama in that broad sense, but I'll re- 
sist the temptation and will confine 
myself to a more narrow definition of a 
play, something written to be per- 
formed in front of an audience. 

Many plays should be in the class- 
room or they won’t be experienced at 
all, for there isn’t time to prepare for 
public presentation all the plays that are 
worth studying. And I won't stop to 
establish the importance of learning 
how to'read plays for pleasure and for 
growth in understanding of human 
beings, including oneself. Drama is of 
almost universal appeal, I think, and 
its brevity makes it especially useful as 
literature for classroom purposes. 
Death of a Salesman, for example, was 
a great experience with one class that 
read it and acted parts of it informally ; 


Irvin C. Poley, teacher of English 
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Friends School, Philadelphia, for six- 
teen summers gave Harvard Univer- 
sity courses for teachers of English. 
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series, and with his wife compiled the 
amusing Friendly Anecdotes. 
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many, I think, understood their par- 
ents—and themselves—better because 
of it, and one boy, at least, whose 
family demanded a much more brilliant 
career in school and in life than he 
could attain found some release from 
his frustration, felt himself less alone, 
after working up for a class reading 
Biff’s “I’m a dime a dozen” scene. 

But let’s take for a moment a play 
that most of us have taught, Julius 
Caesar, and think of some of the ways 
that would help make Shakespeare’s 
play a fine experience, even if worked 
on only in the classroom. Suppose 
you've introduced the play by reading 
over the cast of characters and about 
half the first act, trying to follow that 
happy path of briefly explaining only 
essentials and when possible letting the 
lines speak for themselves. I might ask 
them for homework to reread aloud or 
to practice acting aloud the parts I had 
read to them and then to finish the act, 
rather daring them to see if they can 
get the main points of those first three 
scenes. 

The next day I might begin the class 
by a one-word test of ten questions, 
after allowing them thirty seconds to 
refresh themselves on the spelling of 
the leading characters’ names. Some- 
thing like this: 

a. Let me have men about me that 

are fat, 

Sleek-headed men and such as 
sleep o’ nights. 

Yond has a lean and hungry 
look. 
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He thinks too much; such men 
are dangerous. 

1. Who says this? 

2. To whom is it said? 

3. Of whom is he speaking? 
( Fill in the blank) 

. Well,_————, thou art noble, and 
yet I see 
Thy honorable metal may be 
wrought 
From that it is disposed... . I 
will this night. .. . 
In at his windows throw... . 

4. Who is speaking? 

5. To whom is he talking in his 
imagination ? 

». Why, man, he doth bestride this 

narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty 
men 

Walk under his huge legs and 
peep about 

To find ourselves dishonorable 
graves. 

6. Who is talking ? 

7. To whom is he referring? 

. You blocks, you stones, you worse 
than senseless things. 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men 
of Rome, 
Knew you not———? 

8. Of whom is this said? (Fill 
in blank) 

9. What word should be empha- 
sized in the phrase, “You 
worse than senseless things” ? 

. The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars, 
But in ourselves that 
underlings. 
10. Who said this? 
Papers are exchanged, to be cor- 
rected while the teacher reads the right 
answer. By this quick test the class 
has had some of the finer passages em- 
phasized, and the teacher has assembled 


we are 


some evidence from which he can infer 
which members of the class have prob- 
ably read attentively and understood 
the main part of the story. He will 
probably find one or two persons that 
need private help in getting the main 
situation clear. 

This test and its correction shouldn't 
take more than twenty minutes, and the 
rest of the period would be spent on 
opening up the second act, particularly 
the difficult soliloquy, “It must be by 
his death.” The assignment might be 
reading the second act plus the con- 
struction of a one-word test on that act 
like the one they’d just had on the first. 

Another device is one that requires a 
skill most schools give too little practice 
in—rapid reading of familiar material. 
Everybody is sitting down except one 
person, who reads clearly from any 
part of the play he wishes. The first 
person who can turn to the right place 
rises silently, then the second, and the 
third. When about half the group have 
risen, the teacher signals to stop, and, 
as a little check on the honor system, 
asks someone to give the page and line. 
Those that have risen may each receive 
a point (although the score should be 
taken as rather a joke), and another 
person is called on to read whatever 
he wishes. This device is enjoyed by 
nearly all children and thus has the ad- 
vantages of helping to associate Sliake- 
speare with fun and of stimulating re- 
reading the play by way of preparation. 
Its obvious limitations must be faced; 
it tests appreciation only as familiarity 
with the play and skill in rapid reading 
are tests of appreciation. 

During the study of any Shakespeare 
play, one of the writing assignments 
might be the attempt at making stage 
directions for Shakespeare aimed to be 
like those written by such modern play- 
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wrights as Shaw and Barrie, who were 
experts in making play reading as easy 
as a novel to visualize and to oralize— 
if you'll permit a word that ought to be. 

Another piece of writing is one that 
classes usually like—and one that 
points up the difference between a 
movie scenario and a play designed for 
“round” actors—to quote Margaret 
Webster’s quotation of a youngster in 
her audience. This is to ask a class to 
take a scene merely summarized in a 
play and write it up as a short dialog 
possible to include in the film. This 
project in Saint Joan once caused a girl 
to write a scene out of the lines, “The 
Bishop sent me some carp. ... You 
meant to be good to me, I know, but 
it’s a fish that doesn’t agree with me... . 
The English thought you were trying 
to poison me, .. . They are determined 


that I shall be burnt as a witch; and 
they sent their doctor to cure me; but 


he was forbidden to bleed me because 
the silly people believe that a witch’s 
witchery leaves her if she is bled; so he 
only called me filthy names.”’ I sent this 
little scene to Bernard Shaw, who liked 
it enough to send hack an initialed 
comment of approval. The whole class 
found the experience rewarding. 

The important thing is to impress on 
youngsters that Shakespeare was a 
highly successful dramatist, and that 
his plays are, among other things, 
scripts for the stage. In a Hamlet class 
I saw once these questions written on 
the blackboard: 

1. In the first twenty lines or so of 
the first scene why does Shake- 
speare put in several speeches that 
have no reference to the plot? 

2. Why does he have the Horatio 
ghost scene first, then the court 
scene, and then the Ophelia scene 


before Hamlet meets the ghost 
himself ? 

Several days later some suggestions 
which seemed reasonable came from 
the class. The teacher had to hint, but 
he was everlastingly careful that indi- 
vidual students spoke briefly and per- 
tinently. I believe that the class will 
gain more by this procedure than if 
they are merely told that these scenes 
exemplify ways practical dramatists 
have of allowing for latecomers and of 
using contrast and climax to heighten 
interest. 

In studying a Shakespeare play, I 
like to do a good deal of memorizing— 
starting that is, with an assignment of 
from ten to thirty lines chosen from 
any part of the play they like, empha- 
sizing quality rather than quantity, but 
appreciating quantity if it goes with 
quality. In other words, ten lines beau- 
tifully interpreted are better than thirty 
lines given perfunctorily, but thirty 
lines acted well are better than ten lines 
equally well done. If I can find a few 


- vacant rooms or the auditorium free, 


so that little groups can scatter around 
for rehearsal, I like to let the students 
divide up into troupes and prepare 
short scenes to give to the whole class. 
I put a director in each group, but I 
move around to help as much as I can. 
I usually give some elementary fes- 
sons on acting. For example, I ex- 
plain that William Gillette’s definition 
of acting as “giving the illusion of the 
first time” means listening and thinking 
as well as speaking as if for the first 
time. Good listening includes picking 
up cues. I illustrate all this by some 
such dialog as the following: 
Hamiet: Arm’d, say you? 
Horatio: Arm’d, my lord. 
HaMLet: From top to toe? 
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Horatio: My lord, from head to 
foot. 

HamMuet: Then saw you not his 
face? 

Horatio: Oh, yes, my lord; he wore 
his beaver up. 

HAMLET: What, look’d he frown- 
ingly ? 

Horatio: A countenance more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

Pale or red? 

Horatio: Nay, very pale. 

The teacher then asks one of the 
class to be Horatio in the passage se- 
lected while he himself will play Ham- 
let. He announces that the little scene 
will be done twice and asks the class 
to be ready to say at the end of the two 
performances which Hamlet seemed 
more real and why. The teacher first 
goes through his part as well as he is 
able; then he does only his lines as well 
as he can and fails to act, as it were, 
between his lines. In this second per- 
formance, when actually saying 
speeches, he seems Hamlet; when 


Horatio is speaking, however, he drops 
the character and looks vacantly at the 
audience with humorous confidence 
that if he says his lines nothing more 
can be expected. 

Drama in the classroom can’t do for 
the many what drama on the stage can 
do for the few, but it has an advantage 
or two besides giving more people a 
chance to act. Casting against type in 
the classroom is easy, and plain girls 
get a chance to be heroines and timid 
boys a chance to be heroes. Many get 
the release—the vacation, if you will— 
of being someone else for a little while. 
It won’t make professional actors, but 
there are too many people trying to 
earn their living as actors, anyway. It 
will do something more important: help 
make a few more well adjusted indi- 
viduals and give the community a few 
more consumers whose dollars will vote 
for an intelligent drama and a self-re- 
specting theatre. And that’s an impor- 
tant thing for the artistic and mental 
health of our communities. 


Making and Using Tests—{Continued from page 140] 


tained these results in hundreds of 
studies over the past thirty years simply 
because they get at innate powers that 
are independent of instruction. It takes 
more than the intelligence of a new- 
born babe to recognize that “have no 
anxiety” is a better paraphrase of “take 
no thought” in the parable than some- 
thing like “make no plans,” if you want 
to reconcile it with the story of the ant. 
Every developed trait of an organism is 
the product of both nature and nurture. 
While I do not deny or overlook the 
part played by nature in what these 
tests measure, we can do nothing about 
that, but we can do something about 
the part played by nurture. I have good 


reason to believe that practice and dis- 
cussion of the kinds of exercises I have 
described will improve verbal reasoning 
and hence the ability to learn. The evi- 
dence is that students who have had 
such practice fail fewer examinations in 
all their courses than equally able stu- 
dents who have not. For this reason I 
believe that the ultimate objective of 
our work goes beyond the improvement 
of reading and writing, although they 
are very important as means. The ulti- 
mate objective is to sharpen man’s most 
precious tool, his mind, on the whet- 
stone of language. There is no more im- 
portant task in which a teacher can be 
engaged. 
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Meeting 


Individual Needs 


Lena M. Manning 


I. TEACHING of any group is to be 
effective, individual differences must be 
considered in planning the program. I 
try to begin a new year’s work by learn- 
ing as much as possible about the stu- 
dents in my classes. Achievement tests, 
aptitude tests, mental-ability tests, and 
personality inventories all prove help- 
ful in this study. Observation and in- 
terviews with individual students also 
furnish needed information. However, 
no matter how thoroughly the students 
are studied at the beginning of the term, 
other individual differences will make 
themselves known to the alert teacher 
from time to time during the year. I 
have always found many differences in 
every class. In any tenth-grade class 
reading abilities of students are apt to 
vary from the fourth-grade through 
the twelfth-grade level. Part of the 
group may be able to construct and 
punctuate compound and complex sen- 
tences with ease, while a few of the stu- 
dents find short primer sentences a tax 
on their abilities. 1 frequently find stu- 
dents well versed in rules and theoreti- 
cal grammar, able to fill in holes in 
workbook sentences without error, but 
unable to write a simple paragraph on 
any ordinary subject. 

It is axiomatic today that the teach- 
ing of usage should be done in func- 
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in Usage 


tional situations; and, since no situation 
is functional unless the student feels a 
need for knowledge, individual differ- 
ences must be met before usage can be- 
come functional. 

I try to consider individual differ- 
ences when setting up both long- and 
short-term objectives for any class. I 
find this may be best achieved by letting 
the students have an active part in plan- 
ning the course. Committees, group dis- 
cussions, and individual suggestions, 
oral and written, are useful in this plan- 
ning. I prepare a basic plan for teach- 
ing what I consider necessary in the 
field of grammar and related arts, but 
I leave the plan flexible enough to allow 
us to wander into any enticing paths 
opened by student questions and ex- 
pandable enough to include any real in- 
terest awakened by any of the group 
or individual activities. 

In Texas it is customary, although 
not exactly required, that we teach lit- 
erature the first half of the year and 
grammar the last half. Of course, while 
this is possible in theory, it’s entirely 
impossible in practice. How can I have 
written assignments in literature unless 
I teach grammar as needed? So we 
teach what we need when we need it, 
but we do stress grammar in the spring 
semester. (We have been doing this for 
some time; right now standards are 
being formulated anew.) Because of 
this half-year-literature and then half- 
year-grammar plan, I can work out my 
spring-term objectives from observa- 
tion during the fall term. If the papers 
I receive in literature show many punc- 
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tuation difficulties, these get priority in 
my spring course. If many of the stu- 
dents make glaring grammatical errors, 
I put these at the top of my course of 
study. If I find them poor spellers, I 
don’t wait until spring but introduce 
spelling lessons into literature sessions. 
I also use a great deal of vocabulary 
work during the fall term and plan to 
continue it in the spring. So I gradually 
accumulate a set of “needs” which I 
must meet in my language arts work. 
These vary from year to year and from 
section to section the same year. I list 
practical needs: use of commas after 
introductory elements, business-letter 
form and technique, spelling demons, 
improved vocabulary, better use of verb 
forms, etc. 

On some test near the end of the fall 
term, or at some class period, | list var- 
ious language needs on the board and 
ask each student to pick out what he 
feels he needs most. They enjoy this 
and | get some valuable assistance in 
planning my course of study from these 
papers. Sometimes, I give them lists 
of language needs and ask them to take 
these home and to have their families 
check the ones they think should be 
stressed. The parents are usually pleased 
at being included in my planning and 
frequently offer valuable suggestions ; 
for example, that Jimmy can’t write 
letters as he should, or that Jerry isn’t 
able to speak to a group at his church. 


After I collect all these suggestions. 


I take a basic textbook and mark parts 
to be stressed, parts to be omitted, parts 
to be lightly reviewed. Then I consult 
my file of units of materials and pick 
out a few that seem suited to the group. 
Let’s say this is a ninth-grade class of 
thirty-two students. They’re interested 
in almost everything—and in each 
other; so I list some units like: man- 


ners, home relationships, boy-and-girl 
relationships, personal adjustment to 
minority races (we have Latin-Ameri- 
cans), autobiography. I decide that in 
addition to such goals as improved spell- 
ing, better diction, correct verb usage, 
and letter writing, | would like to see 
my students become better adjusted 
members of this school, their homes, 
and their community. That’s my long 
range objective but I never write it on 
the board nor lecture on it. God forbid! 
What I do is try to use all my materials, 
even commas, so that they will contrib- 
ute to this goal. How? I try to see the 
problems before my students in all their 
relationships and help them find an- 
swers whenever I can. So if we are 
studying paragraphs, we write them 
about behavior, or tolerance, or how 
to entertain your best girl’s dad while 
she powders. We put our punctuation 
marks in the fabric of life—not very 
often in the blanks in a book. 

If discussion of tolerance leads us 
completely away from commas and into 
Jim’s work last summer in a sewer ditch 
side by side with men of other races, 
we park the commas cheerfully, know- 
ing that they'll always be there but that 
Jim’s experience must be shared right 
now. 

In setting up units like “home re- 
lationships,” I come to class with an 
outline of what I think the unit may 
contain, Probably I bring a story that 
I like. I read the story to the class and 
then we talk. As we talk Sally lists on 
the board points of study: how to get 
along with an older sister, should little 
brother tag along when you go with 
your chum to a movie, should fourteen- 
year-olds be allowed to take the family 
car at night, Sometimes we run out of 
board before we run out of problems. 
One student copies these off the board 
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so that we won't lose them. We agree 
to discuss three of them tomorrow. 
Each student will look for some story, 
quotation, his own experience or that 
of a friend, that bears on one of these 
subjects. As long as the group remains 
interested, we continue this project 
(perhaps, on the third day, one girl says 
her main problem is not at home but 
with boys. So we switch units and begin 
the “boy-girl-relationship” one). Some- 
time along the line we try to reduce our 
ideas and conclusions to writing in in- 
formal themes or as answers to simple 
problem questions like “How could Bob 
convince his dad that he should have the 
car to take Hilda to the class party?” 

Many of my most valuable class ses- 
sions have come from student sugges- 
tions which took us into delightful by- 
paths without the formality of a lesson 
plan. We’ve taken trips to the moon 
with fancy and science for a chariot. 
We've discussed juvenile delinquency 
and adult irresponsibility. We’ve dram- 
atized a boy escorting his girl to a res- 
taurant. We’ve worked out charts of 
qualities that boys like in girls, and that 
girls dislike in boys. We’ve discussed 
the relative values of football and track. 
We've discovered ancestors and family 
trees. English is so much more than 
grammar, so much more than rules. 
Give students a chance and they’ll re- 
discover the glories of the world in 
your classroom and they'll be improv- 
ing their command of language while 
they’re doing it. 

I have found a great deal of opposi- 
tion to my use of grouping as a means 
of meeting differences. Administrators 
seem too often to feel that groups are 
sources of noise rather than of achieve- 
ment. I contend that no one can or 
should work in a vacuum. I seldom find 
any student objections to the freer, 


more normal atmosphere of my class- 
rooms. They take to it like the prover- 
bial duck to water. Any grouping used 
must be extremely flexible and should 
include plans for transferring students 
from one group to another when shift- 
ing interests and abilities make this de- 
sirable. I find my students doing good 
work in pairs. Two students can argue 
about grammar and punctuation and ar- 
rive at some real reason for the usage 
rather than accept a rule because the 
book asserts it. Writing dialog becomes 
a stimulating challenge to the imagina- 
tion when each student takes one part 
of the dialog and has another student 
to furnish answers to his questions or 
assist his flights of imagination with 
well timed suggestions. 

I try to make grouping as nearly a 
natural phenomenon as possible, and 
so I never, never announce to the class 
that now we will divide into groups and 
tackle the problem before the house. 
High school students, especially ninth- 
and tenth-graders, are allergic to or- 
ganization, or so it seems to me, and 
better results are obtained if the group- 
ing itself appears to come about natur- 
ally. This way: On my schedule I’ve 
made a note that today, Tuesday, we'll 
write dialog. I have discovered earlier — 
in the year that my freshman students 
can punctuate plain sentences but that 
dialog challenges them; they need some 
practice in this kind of writing. Of 
course, we could copy some dialog from 
the book and punctuate that, or if we 
were lazy enough, we could just put 
quotation marks, commas, etc. in a 
workbook selection, but I’ve found that 
writing your own dialog makes the 
commas more personal. I suggest a sub- 
ject or two: jack rabbit hunting (for 
those boys who think writing is sissy), 
a trip to the lake, collecting small shoes. 
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The students add suggestions, as: a 
treasure hunt (another rebel subject ?), 
a quizz show. Sometimes we write these 
on the board. If so, I write mine and 
each student writes his, or one student 
volunteers to do all the writing. Then 
the students study the subjects and each 
picks the one he likes. Maybe four pick 
jack rabbit hunting; so they move near 
one another and plan to tell (using 
dialog) the rest of us about last night’s 
jack rabbit hunt from the top and 
fenders of a pickup truck. One student 
in that group says he’ll write. I remind 
the group that they must have at least 
two speakers, but I translate “dialog” 
loosely and let them have four so that 
each can have a part to read when the 
group presents its composition to the 
class. In the meantime, other subjects 
have drawn together other groups of 
like interest. I find it necessary to sug- 
gest that Sarah leave the group on 
“treasure hunt” and join the smaller 
“quizz show” group to even things up. 
I have to assign Mary to a group be- 
cause it’s a little hard for her to make 
such a definite decision. If eight or ten 
students should become attached to one 
subject, I’d try to lure some away or 
would suggest that they set up two 
groups and see how different the same 
subject will sound from different 
angles. Some groups may be made up 
of boys only, some of girls only, but 
one or two will contain both sexes. They 
pull their chairs close together (we 
don’t have tables) and soon the ideas 
start popping. I move from group to 
group, admiring and suggesting as 
they make rough copies of their dialogs. 
There’s a hum (see about administra- 
tors) in the room. The overly fast 
thinker has to slow down so that the 
scribe in his circle can get down all his 
words. The slowest student has to pep 


up a little to meet the demands of his 
circle members. I answer questions 
about length, grammar, and punctua- 
tion. Some groups finish before the 
bell, and conscientious students take the 
papers to copy in studyhall or at home. 
Some don’t finish and I assure them 
that I'll let them have the needed time 
tomorrow. Next day, each group reads 
its paper to the class. We comment and 
enjoy them all. The scribes turn in 
copies and later I check punctuation, 
etc. Next time we “do dialogs” I'll men- 
tion these errors before we start writ- 
ing. 

Last year in one such session my stu- 
dents wrote scripts for movie and TV 
shows. This took more than one day 
of class time and some outside time. 
One group in this study worked out a 
Christmas script for a TV detective 
show which we used as the program for 
the local teachers’ association Christ- 
mas banquet. It was complete with ad- 
vertising, which ‘featured “good apples 
for good teachers and wormy apples for 
the other kind.” The participating group 
put on the script (with sound effects ) 
for the teachers. Earlier we had tape 
recorded this script and all the others 
written in this unit, and played them 
back to both sections of ninth-grade 
English. This enabled us to discover a 
lot about our speaking voices, as well 
as how to write dialog. 

When my students become bored 
with school, someone is sure to say, 
“Let’s write little plays today.” If the 
lesson I’ve worked out can possibly 
wait, we write “little plays” and so 
learn many lessons painlessly. 

One great need of high school stu- 
dents is that they must become aware 
that language is their principal contact 
with others. Many opportunities for this 
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Films for Teaching 


Richard Braddock 


Pviceis offering units or courses 
in a new or unfamiliar subject often 
find it difficult and time-consuming to 
put their hands on material which can 
be useful, | am therefore passing along 
a list of films that have been useful to 
me in teaching the propaganda analysis 
and art appreciation involved in the 
subject of mass communication. 

Each film listed has been selected 
for one or more of these purposes: 1) 
to provide the kind of background 
which can aid in analyzing and in- 
terpreting mass communication, 2) to 
teach critical analysis, 3) to be the ob- 
ject of critical analysis, and, in the case 
of the film medium itself, 4) to pro- 
vide an example of artistically superior 
mass communication of a sort which 
does not ordinarily come to the atten- 
tion of secondary school pupils. In the 
light of this last point, it is natural that 
over half of the list should consist of 
films about the film medium. 

This list omits certain kinds of films. 
It does not include films on the print- 
ing aspects of newspaper production, 
for example, because such factors have 
little significant effect on the content 
and presentation of the news. It omits 
an interesting film like “Miracle of Mil- 
lions” because this film presents too 
many controversial points to be dis- 


Richard Braddock is assistant pro- 
fessor of English in lowa State 
Teachers College, and a leader in the 
Towa Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, for which this list was originally 
prepared. 
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Mass Communication 


cussed adequately in class after the 33- 
minute screening time has elapsed. 
This list also ignores films which ap- 
pear to distort reality, except when 
such films might be used to show how 
reality is being distorted. And, finally, 
it omits many good films merely be- 
cause the list is designed to be rela- 
tively short and selective. 

In the annotation for each film, the 
following abbreviations are used: 


b&w—black and white print 

color—color print 

Prod.—Produced by 

ALFL—for rental rates, apply 
to your local film library 


The price not in parentheses is the 
purchase price; that in parentheses is 
the rental fee. When purchase and 
rental are accomplished through a com- 
pany other than the producer, the 
name and address of this company fol- 
low the name of the producer. ‘he rent- 
ing school is generally expected to pay 
return postage. 


“Does It Matter What You Think?” b&w; 
15 min. (1945). Prod. Verity Films for Di- 
rectorate of Army Kinematography. Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. $55. ($2.50). 


World War II film showing the impor- 
tance of public opinion. Most of the 
film has to do with concepts of interest 
today: how public opinion is formed, what 
has been accomplished by specific cam- 
paigns, whether a person can think for 
himself, etc. Touches of British humor 
relieve dramatic portions. The British 
speech may be difficult at a few points 
for pupils to comprehend. Especially use- 
ful as an introduction to the study of 
mass communication. 
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“How to Judge Facts.” b&w; 10 min. 
(1948). Prod. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. $50; color, $100 
(ALFL). 


Helps pupils look for facts by showing 
Jim, a high school reporter, take steps to 
guard against platitudes, false compari- 
sons, wumrecognized assumptions, and 
double meanings. 


“Whispers.” b&w; 10 min. (1941). Prod. 
John Nesbitt. Teaching Film Custodians, 
25 West 43rd St., New York 36. For long 
term lease, apply TFC. (ALFL), 


Dramatic presentation of the spreading of 
false rumors for commercial purposes. 
Shows how the attempts of a_public- 
spirited citizen to rebuild the slum areas 
of a city are defeated through a vicious 
whispering campaign financed by owners 
of tenement buildings. 


“Public Relations.” b&w; 17 min, (1948). 
Prod. March of Time. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. $80. (ALFL). 


Excellent demonstration of how public 
relations men rig events to obtain favor- 
able publicity, getting, in this case, even 
the cooperation of a governor, a general, 
and a trainload of news correspondents. 


“Magazine Magic.” color; 35 min. (1946). 
Prod, Paul R. Thoma, sponsored by Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. (Apply local outlet of MTPS; 
free loan). 


Especially useful for showing that pub- 
lication of a mass circulating periodical 
is a large economic enterprise. Shows 
how the Curtis Publishing Company goes 
to great expense and detailed work to 
publish the Saturday Evening Post and its 
other magazines, Also gives passing at- 
tention to the nature of mass audiences. 
Depiction of writing and editorial aspects 
of magazine production is negligible. 


“Police Reporter.” b&w; 20 min. (1950). 
Prod. Ohio State University School of 
Journalism and Department of Photog- 
raphy. Bureau of Public Relations, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10. $50. (Free 
loan). 


Training film for teaching reporting tech- 
niques at undergraduate level. Illustrates, 
without glamorizing, general reporting 
problems and techniques with a payroll 
holdup news event as example. Especially 
useful for showing remoteness of news- 
writers from actual event, chain of hands 
through which a story must pass, im- 
portance of rewrite man, and importance 
attached by newsmen to “human interest” 
at expense of social implications of the 
news. 


“The Story That Could Not Be Printed.” 


b&w; 11 min. (1939). Prod. John Nesbitt. 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd 
St., New York 36. For long term lease, 
apply TFC. (ALFL). 


Story of Peter Zenger, whose trial and 
acquittal was one of the first victories for 
freedom of the press and contributed to 
the inclusion of this doctrine in the Bill 
of Rights, 


“A Picture Is Made.” color; 20 min. (1951). 


Prod. unknown. Sante Fe Railway, Film 
Bureau, 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
(Apply local branch office; free loan). 

Humorous but valid demonstration of 


how Hollywood produces films, using the 
film “Sante Fe” as example. 


“Sereen Director.” b&w; 11 min. (1952). 


Prod. Warner Bros. Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, 25 West 43rd St., New York 36. 
Ten-year lease: $17.50 (ALFL). 


Shows the multifold duties of the film di- 
rector as they are fulfilled by the very 
few top-notch directors of Hollywood, II- 
lustration of how the director helps actors 
interpret their parts correctly in a scene 
after one “take” was acted inadequately. 


“Cinematographer.” b&w; 11 min. (1952). 


Prod. Paramount Studios, Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., New York 
36. Ten-year lease: $17.50. (ALFL). 


Perhaps the best single film on the tech- 
niques of motion picture production. 
Shows how the cinematographer uses 
lights and cameras to achieve effects. 
Ends with a series of cuttings from fea- 
ture films which exemplify effective cine- 
mz tography. 
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“The Sound Man.” b&w; 11 min. (1951). rectly on film by Evelyn Lambart and 


Prod, Columbia Pictures. Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., New York 
36. Ten-year lease: $17.50, (ALFL). 


Demonstration of how canned and live 
sound is edited into feature films. 


“Understanding Movies.” b&w; 17 min. 
(1951). Prod. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
with the cooperation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., New 
York 36, Ten-year lease: $60. (ALFL). 


Cuttings from various feature films to ex- 
emplify each of these aspects of film art: 
acting, directing, editing, photography, 
and costuming and music. Pupils should 
realize that merely because all these cut- 
tings are from films of literary classics 
does not mean that all films of literary 
classics are artistic. 


“Pacific 231.” b&w; 10 min. (1949). Prod. 
in France by Andre Tadie. Young Ameri- 
ca Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 
$45. (ALFL). 


Excellent for teaching film art. Using 
Arthur Honegger’s symphonic poem as a 
basis, this prize-winning film uses dra- 
matic photographic detail and unusually 
fine editing to give a thrilling impression 
of a steam locomotive. 


“The River.” b&w; 32 min. (1939). Prod. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ; written, 
directed, and produced by Pare Lorentz; 
music by Virgil Thomson. Government 
Films Department, United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. $46.46. 
(ALFL). 


Excellent for teaching film art. Utilizes 
excellent picture detail, narration, and 
music and other sound effects—edited into 
a film of superb form—to trace the life 
of the Mississippi River during the last 
150 years, 


“Begone Dull Care.” color; 9 min. (1949). 
Prod. National Film Board of Canada. 
International Film Bureau, Suite 308-316, 
57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. $85. 
($4 or ALFL), 


Boogie-woogie musical background inter- 
preted in fluid line and color, painted di- 


“Make 


Norman McLaren. Shows how expressive 
the moving picture can be when produced 
by imaginative artists. Probably should be 
shown twice so pupils can get past the 
music to see how line and color can ex- 
press mood. 


“Man Alive.” color; 11 min. (1952). Prod. 


United Productions of America. Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, 47 Beaver St., New 
York 4, $43.50. (Apply local division office 
of ACS; free loan). 


A humorous animated cartoon which 
compares the necessity of reliable main- 
tenance of the automobile to reliable med- 
ical treatment of the human body—in this 
case pointing out the need for early diag- 
nosis of cancer. Useful for demonstrating 
responsible use of propaganda techniques 
for a good cause. An educational film 
rivalling Woody Woodpecker in popular 
appeal. 


“Meet King Joe.” color; 10 min, (1950). 


Prod. John Sutherland Productions. Na- 
tional Education Program, Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Arkansas. ($1. service 
charge). 


A skillfully produced humorous animated 
cartoon which compares the economic 
status of the American railroad engineer 
to that of the Chinese coolie. The film 
implies that the superior economic posi- 
tion of American labor is due not to any- 
thing that labor has done nor to our 
natural resources, but to the generosity of 
capital working in a system of free enter- 
prise. Especially useful for demonstrating 
the effectiveness of propagandizing 
through selection and omission of facts. 


Mine Freedom.” color; 10 min. 
(1949). Prod. John Sutherland Produc- 
tions. National Education Program, Hard- 
ing College, Searcy, Arkansas. Purchase 
price: apply. ($1. service charge). 


“Freedom,” according to this vivid ani- 
mated cartoon, is obtained by silencing 
the voices of those who offer suggestions 
for improving the economy of the United 
States. (Somewhat similar to the comic 
book, “Watch Out for Big Talk!” dis- 
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Let Them Talk—The Community 
Will Listen! 


“Why have panel discussions?” stu- 
dents often ask, especially the better stu- 
dents in my English classes. My sym- 
pathies are with these students, since I 
sometimes have the feeling myself that 
the only really workable committee is a 
committee of one. 

However, in a country such as ours, 
the importance of this type of discussion 
must not be underestimated. Much of the 
work of our government is done in com- 
mittees ; town meetings and town councils 
run many of our cities; boards and com- 
mittees plan our clubs and organizations. 
The students who have not learned to 
work en rapport with a group in school 
are apt to find themselves similarly out 
of step in adult life. 

It has been my experience that adult 
audiences for our panels stimulate good 
organization, quick thinking, and logical 
conclusions. Many community groups wel- 
come teenage panels on their programs. 
A highly successful panel was given on 
the subject of “How Teenagers and Par- 
ents Can Better Understand Each Other.” 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Chamber of Com- 
merce groups, fathers for the most part, 
welcomed this discussion of late hours, 
going steady, allowances (very contro- 
versial), and the use of the telephone and 
family car. 

A discussion on colleges and future 
plans was found to be of much interest 
to parent groups. A recent group of stu- 
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dents, invited to discuss “What the Com- 
munity Can do for the Teenager,” found 
themselves asked to serve the town coun- 
cil as advisors on teenage affairs. Often 
the problems which seem to have no solu- 
tion between parent and child will be 
ironed out if talked over between many 
parents and children in a discussion group. 
The parents discover that other parents 
have the same problems. The children dis- 
cover that other children are under the 
same restrictions. Teenagers often feel 
more free to air their real feelings if 
backed up by others in their own age 
group. Parents, seeing the problem as it 
involves children other than their own, are 
often less emotional and more tolerant 
than they would be in a similar discussion 
with their own offspring under tension at 
home. 

Panel discussions as class projects are 
used with literature units to avoid the too 
tedious, line-by-line type of analysis. 
Thomas Hardy’s The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge provoked an exciting panel on the 
subject of early marriages—so interesting 
to seventeen- and eighteen-year-olds, A 
unit on Addison and Steele and their so- 
cial criticism led to a discussion of cur- 
rent teenage dating mores—a vital sub- 
ject to the older teen group. Relating 
literature to their own lives is not, how- 
ever, the only means of utilizing discus- 
sion methods in the teaching of literature. 
Contrasting various authors and _ their 
works has led to heated arguments over 
the relative merits of Dickens and Thack- 
eray or Maugham and Kipling. In addi- 
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tion, background materials for the various 
periods of literature are more or less pain- 
lessly obtained by group work, 

Lively group discussions demand a 
permissive atmosphere. In other words, 
the participants must feel that the student 
moderator is actually in charge of the 
situation. They must also feel free to say 
what they think, without first considering 
what the teacher’s view is going to be. 
solid give-and-take relationship be- 
tween pupils and teacher must first be 
established. 

Good grounding in procedure is a must 
in discussion work. The basic steps must 
be learned initially and followed care- 
fully before an actual discussion is at- 
tempted. First the teacher divides the class 
into groups of five or three; second, the 
groups choose chairmen; third, each 
group chooses a subject to discuss unless 
one has already been assigned; fourth, 
each group discusses the subjects thor- 
oughly to discover what points of view 
are represented in the group; fifth, indi- 
viduals in the group choose topics to be 
covered by their talks; sixth, individuals 
do research on their topic and prepare 
talks. 

Actual procedure for the discussion 
may follow various patterns, but I have 
found the following effective: first, intro- 
duction of the subject and the panel by 
the chairman (this usually includes com- 
ment on why the issue is an important one 
and some general information on the sub- 
ject given in a neutral manner) ; second, 
short talks by the individuals on the panel ; 
third, a round robin discussion by panel 
members; fourth, questions from the 
audience ; fifth, a summary by the chair- 
man. 

Group control comes with practice, of 
course, and is difficult, if not impossible, 
to teach. Experience in taking charge of 
a group and in controlling class discussion 
will teach each member of the ciass re- 
spect for courteous, cooperative behavior 
and workable discussion methods. 

The knowledge that the discussions will 


be held in community audience situations 
throughout the year lends a sense of im- 
portance to the whole undertaking, The 
interest of the adult audiences was, in all 
cases, tremendously stimulating to the 
students involved. They felt the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves and_ their 
views was a thrilling experience. 

Audience response during question peri- 
ods was amazing, and tricky problems 
were thrown at the panels constantly, The 
additional experience of being forced to 
think and organize thoughts logically on 
the spur of the moment was a wonderful 
lesson in extemporaneous speaking. Re- 
garding organization and logic of written 
or spoken material, weeks of classroom 
teaching often cannot accomplish what 
one panel discussion does, The audience ' 
was, in all cases, ready to pounce upon 
illogical arguments or arguments based 
on faulty reasoning. 

Poise and quick thinking are assets in 
every social group, in every vocation. De- 
velopment of these valuable character- 
istics is an important by-product of that 
jack-of-all-trades, the panel discussion. 


Jane Britton 
Glenbrook High School 
Northbrook—Glenview, Illinois 


Free Reading in World 
Literature 


Today’s most important problem will be 
solved when every country becomes aware 
of the fact that it is merely a part of a 
whole which will crumble unless there is 
harmony brought about by understanding 
—understanding of all peoples and their 
motives. 

One influence quickening advance to- 
ward the ultimate goal is the study of 
world literature. How often do pupils 
take time to think creatively? Do they 
ever try to know themselves? Do they 
think of young men and women outside 
their own circle? in other parts of the 
world? I decided to find out. 
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I know that pupils benefit most from 
their literary experiences if there is an 
exchange of ideas with discussion as a 
result of critical thinking. I know, also, 
that this is good in theory but not always 
easy in practice. Therefore, in order to 
lead pupils to talk freely, my first class 
period in September was given to conver- 
sation about summer reading, movies, tele- 
vision, and radio programs. Thus, from 
the first day a good start was made be- 
cause all enjoyed talking about their inter- 
ests. While everyone was in a talking 
mood, I capitalized on it by saying, “Books 
can help us know our neighbors and also 
ourselves. Let’s ‘cover’ the world by hav- 
ing each read a different book.” 

For advanced groups the following 
guide is worth owning: Good Reading, 
20th Anniversary Edition, Prepared by 
The Committee on College Reading and 
sponsored by The National Council of 
Teachers of English. It is a Mentor Book 
and published by the New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., 245 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

All of the books chosen were either by 
foreign writers or by authors who had 
first hand knowledge of the country about 
which they wrote. As the pupils read 
these they concerned themselves with hu- 
man relations. A few pupils were able 
to solve personal problems and see how 
their actions affect the lives of those about 
them. 

In the free-reading program each pupil 
proceeded at his own speed. This meant 
that some were reading two or three books 
while others were reading their first. Re- 
gardless of this, the class work was car- 
ried on with everyone participating and 
feeling that he was contributing some- 
thing that no one else in the class knew. 
Thus each had a feeling that his study 
was important. 

As pupils read their books, days were 
set aside for class discussions on the fol- 
lowing subjects : 

‘Interesting People We Meet In Books. 
Each pupil chose one character to intro- 


duce to the class by reading orally his 
description. This not only acquainted the 
class with a word picture and the author’s 
style, but also gave everyone an oppor- 
tunity to read distinctly to an audience, 
comment on the type of character, and 
offer evidence by telling of incidents in 
the story. 

Problems Solved. Each pupil chose 
one problem encountered in his reading 
and told how it was solved. 

Description of a Scene. Each mem- 
ber enjoyed reading orally the passage 
that he thought painted the most in- 
teresting or unusual scene. Emphasis was 
placed on exact words chosen for effect. 
Those who read translations felt cheated 
because their works did not always have 
descriptions that compared well with the 
original writings. 

Maxims and Aphorisms. These were 
read and discussed by the entire class. 
I gave this for one of the later 
assignments in order that the whole 
class might be well enough acquainted 
with the various books to discuss the inter- 
pretations of the passages. Again there 
were pupils who were disappointed in 
not finding gems. 

Humorous and Witty Lines. These 
were enjoyed at the end of any period. 
I felt sorry for some who apparently 
had been reading with no appreciation of 
wit. 

The Most Interesting Incident, Philos- 
ophy, Theme, and Style. Needless to say, 
the slower pupils described the first, and 
the brighter pupils discussed the last three 
topics. 

Figures of Speech. The more advanced 
pupils delighted in reading unusual fig- 
ures of speech. 

Customs of the Countries. 

Help Received in Understanding Peo- 
ple. This was one of the last assignments. 


Each day while the various items were 
being considered the class preceded their 
contributions by giving the titles of their 
books. In this way a cursory introduction 
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to twenty-five or thirty books was given. 
Comments by their friends led several pu- 
pils to “find out for themselves.” 

By the above plan for the free reading 
in world literature I hope that some con- 
tribution to education was made in lead- 
ing pupils to understand not only others, 
but themselves. 


Ruth Raymond 
Keene, New Hampshire, High School 


For a Change 


The sophomores’ weekly composition 
day was at hand and with it a necessity 
for reaching into my “bag of tricks” for 
a device to stimulate interest in what 
might otherwise be a prosaic assignment. 
Peeking through keyholes is taboo, but 
why not produce our own peepholes ? 

Each pupil was asked to take a sheet 
of paper, poke a small hole through the 


center with the lead, only, of his pencil, 
focus this tiny opening on some spot in- 
side the room or out the window, and 
describe in detail what he saw. (Descrip- 
tions of persons were not to be included.) 

It is surprising how much can be seen 
through such a dot of a hole. On the other 
hand, the view is restricted sufficiently that 
the pupils are not confused with a great 
variety of objects and, therefore, can 
observe details and center their attention 
more readily on the form of their writing. 
Such an assignment intensifies their 
power of perception. I was surprised and 
more than pleased with most of the papers 
received, showing the minute details that 
were observed, the careful choice of 
words, and the effective compositions as 
a whole. Tlie pupils seemed to consider 
the assignment a game and were much 
interested in it. 


Hilda Haymaker 
Neodesha, Kansas, High School 


Meeting Individual Needs in Usage—[Continued from page 155] 


training are available in every school. 
Interviewing may be used effectively in 
many different projects such as voca- 
tional units and biographical and histor- 
ical sketches, Practical usage applica- 
tions of the English language include 
telephone technique, manners, and let- 
ter writing. All of these activities may 
be organized so that they meet indi- 
vidual differences if they are keyed to 


real life needs of the students. Extra- 
curricular activities give opportunity 
for meeting individual needs and for 
teaching vital materials. School publica- 
tions, class plays, commencement exer- 
cises, banquets, and other activities are 
an effective part of the language train- 
ing in any school. I try to make use of 
these opportunities as other teachers in 
other schools do. 


Each one reach one! 
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Current English 


CoNDUCTED BY THE NCTE ComMITTEE ON CurRRENT ENGLISH UsaGe? 


Is it Really We? 


We English teachers are sometimes un- 
easy as we teach the personal pronoun 
forms used as subjective complement. In 
formal Standard English we are fairly 
confident, from personal observation, that 
the nominative forms hold the field. But 
with regard to informal Standard English 
we are nibbled by nits of doubt. When we 
tell our classes that “It’s me” is accepta- 
ble in speech, an inquiring student is sure 
to ask, “Then is it all right to say ‘It is 
him, this is her, it was us, and it must 
have been them?’” It’s a fair question; 
the student wants a guiding principle. And 
we are unable to answer it with assurance 
because we lack evidence on the forms 
actually used in living speech. 

It is the purpose of what follows to 
offer evidence that may contribute to a 
description of the present use of such 
pronouns. But first let us glance at the 
background of the problem. 

The story begins about 1540 with a 
familiar-looking rule of Latin grammar: 


Sum [Latin for / am] ... [and a few other 
Latin verbs] wil have suche case after them, 
as they have before them.? 


The book in which it appeared became 
known as Lily’s Grammar and was des- 
tined to become the most famous Latin 
grammar in England. It was the school- 
book of Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, 
Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Win- 
burne, Brice Harris, ex officio. 

* Vincent J. Flynn, ed., A Shorte Introduction 
of Grammar by William Lily (New York: 
Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 1945), no 
pagination. 
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Samuel Johnson, and others who made 
English literature. And well into the 19th 
century “nearly every English schoolboy 
studied Lily’s Grammar, as did many a 
young American.”* Thus the rule was 
known by everyone who studied Latin, in 
other words by everyone who went to 
school. 

Now let us move up into the second 
half of the 18th century. In this period 
a spate of English grammars began to 
pour off the presses. They were written 
by Latinists, who wished to give to Eng- 
lish the polish, perfection, and regularity 
that they admired in Latin. It is not sur- 
prising then to find the rule borrowed 
from Latin grammar and applied to Eng- 
lish grammar in these books. The 18th 
century offered the rule in two wordings. 
One of these closely follows Lily: 


The verb to be, through all its variations, 
has the same case after it, as that which 
next preceded it.* 


This is the version of Lindley Murray. 
The number of his various grammars that 
were printed soared over the million mark. 
Imitators arose, and Murray’s rule was 
pinballed from book to book right down 
to the present, and is still with us today. 
In one widely used text, for instance, the 
high school student reads this startling 
news: 


The verb to be and other linking verbs take 
the same case after them as before them.® 
The second 18th century wording of the 


*Ibid., p. iv. The information in this para- 
graph is drawn from Flynn’s introduction. 

*Lindley Murray, English Exercises, Mur- 
ray’s English Grammar (Utica: William Wil- 
liams, 1819), p. 124. Murray’s first grammar 
appeared in 1795. 

* J.C. Tressler, English in Action, Course IV, 
Fifth Edition (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1950), 
p. 345. 
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rule is illustrated by Lowth’s version: 

The verb to be always has a Nominative 
case after it. This form has also been 
hardy. It has floated down the stream 
of grammars in England and the United 
States for nearly two centuries, and to- 
day it bobbies up in numerous college 
handbooks.” 

Now, the Latin provenience of the rule 
would be nothing against it if it described 
English usage accurately. And in fairness 
to writers of college handbooks, who are 
mainly concerned with written English 
of a rather formal sort, we must acknowl- 
edge that it seems to be an accurate enough 
statement of the prevailing practice in 
formal Standard English. Some text- 
books, however, making no distinctions 
among the social levels and functional 
varieties of English, present the rule as 
a universal ukase, applicable to every oc- 
casion from tails to T-shirts. Here we 
cannot string along, for the nominative 
forms after to be in spoken English some- 
times sound jangled, out of tune, and 
harsh to our ears. And we ask ourselves, 
“Precisely how are these pronouns used 
by men of affairs and education and so- 
cial status?” 

Data on this problem was gathered in 
1952 at the Academic Instructor Division 
of the Air Command and Staff School, 
Maxwell Air Force Base.* In the course 
of a year, over a thousand officers and 

“Robert Lowth, A Short Introduction to 
— Grammar (London: Dodsley, 1762), 
. 105. 
. "See, for example, the Macmillan Handbook 
of English, Harper Handbook of College Com- 
position, and Harbrace College Handbook. 
*Captain William Clark and the writer con- 
ducted the project together. 
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SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO LISTENING SURVEY OF WorD USAGE 


airmen were given a listening survey of 
word usage which included 32 sentences 
with personal pronouns as subjective com- 
plements. These sentences were scattered 
at random amid other items. The direc- 
tions that were addressed to the ques- 
tionees placed them in an informal party 
situation during which they heard frag- 
ments of conversation. These conversa- 
tional sentences, they were told, would 
be read to them by the examiner. Then 
they were to respond to these directions : 
“Write a plus on your answer sheet if it 
is a sentence that you might normally and 
comfortably use in conversation with your 
friends in this situation. Write a zero 
if it is a sentence that you would avoid 
using in conversation with your friends 
in this situation.” The sentences were 
read at a conversational tempo and an im- 
mediate response was required, no time 
being allowed for prolonged deliberation. 

Of all the survey forms answered, ex- 
actly 519 were turned in by officers who 
met two qualifications: (1) they were 
college graduates; (2) they held a rank 
of captain or higher. These officers came 
from many walks of life and from all 
parts of the United States. Thus they may 
be considered a fair sampling of Standard 
English speakers. 

A table of results is given below. The 
symbols in the left-hand column represent, 
with changes in terms, the classificatory 
scheme used by Sterling A. Leonard in 
Current English Usage. Items approved 
by at least 75 per cent are labeled SE 
(Standard English). Items disapproved 
by more than 75 per cent are labeled Non 
(Nonstandard English). Those be- 
tween are called D (divided usage). 


(Subjective complement items only) 


Status Plus Zero 


I. Subjective complement after ’s verbs 


. It’s they who got the clearance. 
. It’s them who borrowed the tools. 


It’s h‘m who is always using the visual aids. 


D 301 218 I 
Non 77 442 2 
SE 410 109 3. It’s he who told us. 
Non 75 444 4. 
D 272 247 5 


. It’s we who will get a cross-country next week. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH 


Plus 
206 
284 
395 


Status 
. It’s us who always get the blame. 
. That’s him in the blue uniform. 
. That’s he at the next table. 
412 . That’s she over there. 
288 . That’s her over there. 
86 . It’s me who saw the two planes crash. 
399 . It’s I who reported the accident. 


II. Subjective complement after negative verbs 
. It isn’t they that I want to finish the job. 
243 . It isn’t them that I hold responsible. 
186 ; . It wasn’t her who parked in front of the door. 
392 . It wasn’t she who typed the letter. 
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yess 


III. Subjective complement with compound verbs 
. It must have been he who overshot the field. 
. It must have been him who used the mimeograph this morn- 
ing. 
. It might have been they who mislaid the inspection forms. 
. It might have been them who misread the weather report. 
. It may be she who was wanted by the police. 


380 
193 


281 
161 


337 


183 
371 


yy 


86 . It may be her who asked about your sewing machine. 
. It might be we who will get the contract. 
. It might be us who will be chosen. 


IV. Subjective complement in questions 


369 
412 
144 
295 
356 
291 
332 


Non 
D 
SE 
D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


From this’ data can we draw any con- 
clusions about the use of the nominative 
and objective forms of personal pronouns 
in the subjective complement function in 
spoken informal Standard English? There 
are two that seem tentatively justified. 
(1) The choice of case form is a matter 
of divided usage. (2) The tendency is 


. Was it them who removed the wheel blocks? 
. Was it they who were first in line? 

. Was it he who borrowed my load adjustor? 

. Was it him who was dancing with Jane? 

. Is it me you want? 

. Is it I you mentioned? 

. Could it have been her? 

. Could it have been she? 


toward the use of the nominative. How- 
ever, before we can reach solid conclu- 
sions we need much careful quantitative 
research, research which gathers its rec- 
ords from the spontaneous utterances that 
constitute our living language. 

Norman C. Stageberg 
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English Classroom 


Problems and Solutions 


Wanted: More of the real problems 
which teachers meet daily. Few of these 
are peculiar to any one teacher, and no 
undesirable publicity will arise, because 
questions are signed with initials only. 
Readers are invited to send in problems 
(50 words or less) and solutions (250 
words or less), Each one whose problem 
or solution is published may choose any 
NCTE monograph or recording. 


For Answer in March 


1. My consistently superior sophomore 
students realize they have reached a 
“writing plateau.” What concrete sugges- 
tions may I give them and what definite 
procedures may I take to help them write 
more forcibly, fluently, and effectively ? 

C. L. H. 


2. We have only 36 seniors, not enough 
to allow us to have more than one class 
in English IV. With some students who 
ought and wish to go to college and 
others who have not mastered the fun- 
damentals of reading, what can I do to 
reach the extremes and yet retain the 
interest of the majority ? W.J.R. 


3. Some of my poor spellers do not 
even spell phonetically. Where can I 
get materials for high school students 
to use to learn phonetics? N. E. F. 


Solutions 


Problem: Is there any way to assign 
or guide the preparation of “research” 
papers so that they will not be mere com- 
plications of quotations? 

Solution A: The subject selected for 
a research paper should meet three specifi- 
cations: there must be available material 
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in at least several sources; the topic must 
not be merely biographical (except pos- 
sibly when the facts have not been 
gathered into a reasonably complete ar- 
ticle) ; the subject must be of genuine in- 
terest to the student. 

The length of the paper should be re- 
stricted, preferably to about 1200 words. 
Thus the teacher can more easily guide 
its development and teach the methods of 
research. It will also be easier to evaluate 
and comment upon when completed, and 
less likely to be “mere compilations of 
quotations.” The topic must be limited in 
scope so that the pupil may do a thorough 
piece of work. 

The method of guiding the writing of 
the research paper which I have found 
satisfactory can be stated in one sentence: 
Check every step of the work as it is 
completed, according to a schedule agreed 
upon by the teacher and the pupil. These 
steps include selecting the topic, making 
a preliminary statement of the objective 
of the paper, checking the reference books 
and other library facilities available, mak- 
ing a preliminary outline, taking card 
notes, stating the final objective, making 
the final outline (I prefer an outline in 
sentence form), writing the rough draft, 
and writing the final draft. These check- 
ing conferences insure that the student 
does not go far astray in his method, 
and remove much of the possibility of dis- 
honesty or plagiarism. 

Crospy E, RepMANn 
Great Neck, New York, Senior High 
School 


Solution B: The chief answer to this 
question is the student’s choice of a good 
subject. Average and above-average stu- 
dents can find topics in which they are 
truly interested if the teacher leads them 


to consider the matter long enough before 
the choice must be made. 

It is important that a series of dead- 
lines be set up so that the teacher can 
check at various stages of the preparation 
of the paper: (1) Choice of subject. (The 
student should write a paragraph state- 
ment of what the paper is to be about.) 
(2) Presentation of a working bibliog- 
raphy and a tentative outline. (He 
should have written the tentative outline 
before he started seriously examining 
books.) (3) A sample of the notes taken 
on file cards. (4) The student's final out- 
line. Each of these steps the teacher 
should inspect, preferably in conference 
with the student. He should confer with 
students, singly or in small groups, about 
specific problems in the preparation of 
the papers while the others are reading. 

We have to set up the proper attitudes 
about plagiarism. Most youngsters do not 
want to steal, and they are susceptible to 
instruction on the subject. It seems advis- 
able to require the use of a minimum 
number of sources and, if the full refer- 
ence-paper process is being carried out, 
require that each of these sources be 
reflected in the footnotes. 

CLEVELAND A. THOMAS 
The North Shore Country Day School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


tributed free by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. ) 


“To Save These Lives.” color; 10 min. 
(1949). Prod, unknown. American Can- 
cer Society, 47 Beaver St., New York 4. 
$45.92. (Apply local division office of 
ACS;; free loan). 

Cartoon showing how a community can 


be reached with information about the 
early treatment of cancer. Especially use- 


PROBLEMS AND 


Films for Teaching Mass Communication—|[Continued from page 158] 


SOLUTIONS 
An October Solution 
(Held over by the editor) 


One of the best devices for helping a 
pupil to overcome “stage fright” in giving 
oral book reports is to divide the class 
into groups of six or eight for the reports. 
The groups are formed in various ways, 
usually according to the subject matter of 
the books. There may be a group reporting 
on sports stories, another on teen-age 
stories, etc. With older students the 
groups may be divided according to 
biography, classical novels, world affairs, 
novels by contemporary writers, and 
others. 

Within the groups the individuals re- 
port to the other members. The best report 
in the group is selected by those partici- 
pating, and the student who made the re- 
port presents his to the entire class. 

This informal report method is enjoyed 
by the students. Before long the timid one 
has forgotten himself and is ready to 
appear before the entire group. 

ELISE. GIBBS 
Georgia Military Academy 
College Park, Georgia 


ful to dramatize how mass communica- 
tion can be used for a worthwhile purpose 
or to help pupils plan a publicity cam- 
paign in their community. Good for a 
summary of the study of mass communi- 
cation, 


Data in this list concerning production 
and rental were drawn from the Educational 
Film Guide of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. 
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News and Ideas 


About Education 


THE NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS 
Committee asked 1700 booksellers and 
reviewers to name the outstanding books 
of 1954. The most recommended novels, 
arranged alphabetically by authors, are: 
The Dollmaker, The View from Pom- 
pey’s Head, A Fable, The Night of the 
Hunter, Pictures from an Institution, 
The Last Hunt, Lord Grizzly, The Bad 
Seed, The Huge Season, The Courts of 
Memory, and Sweet Thursday. 

The Saturday Review has also con- 
ducted its annual poll of reviewers and 
specialists. It reports The Dollmaker 
recommended ten times, and The View 
from Pompey’s Head six times. Besides 
these only A Fable and Sweet Thursday 
are on both lists. 

The Book Awards poetry list: Poems: 
A Collection (Adams), Collected Poems 
(Bogan), Poems, 1923-1954 (Cum- 
mings), //ungerfield and Other Poems 
(Jeffers), Songs for Eve (MacLeish), 
The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley, 
The Verse-Diary of a Psychiatrist (Mer- 
rill Moore), A Character Invented (Le- 
Roy Smith), The Collected Poems of 
Wallace Stevens, The Desert Music and 
Other Poems (W. C. Williams) and Se- 
lected Poems (Zaturenska). 

In the Saturday Review poll the Cum- 
mings and Stevens collections were men- 
tioned cight times each. The McGinley, 
W. C. Williams, Adams, and Zaturenska 

books were also listed. 
| Later: The National Book Award for 
poetry went to Wallace Stevens’ Collected 
Poems; that for fiction, to William 
Faulkner’s A Fable; that for nonfiction, 
to Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Measure 
of a Man. 


EDUCATIONALTELEVISION CON- 
tinues to grow. Eight stations are now on 
the air, five VHF and three UHF, and 
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almost 15,000,000 persons live within 
their range. Two more stations, scheduled 
to begin broadcasting in January, may be 
operating now. Eleven other communities 
have the money in the bank and the sta- 
tions building. Twenty-three more have 
the plans well advanced. 

A somewhat surprising fact is that half 
of the time goes to programs for adults, 
partly because of the popularity of high 
school and college credit courses. Lan- 
guage courses are the most common. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXIL- 
iary’s 1954-55 contest for teachers, “Why 
I Teach,” closes at midnight June 1. Con- 
testants must have taught five full years 
by that time. Essays must be not less 
than 250 words nor more than 500. They 
are to be sent to the national headquarters 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, 777 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7. 
There will be divisional awards of $50 
savings bonds, and a national award of a 
$250 bond. The best essays will be used 
in teacher recruitment—reason enough 
for writing if there were no prizes. 


TWO HUNDRED FELLOWSHIPS 
for 1955-56 are offered by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, Each 
high school teacher receiving a fellowship 
will spend a full year in “activities de- 
signed to extend his own liberal education 
and to improve his teaching ability.” 
Classroom teachers under fifty are eli- 
gible, but must be nominated by their 
school superintendents. Studies in the 
humanities, the social studies, and the 
natural sciences may be pursued, but not 
projects in individual research, prepara- 
tion of textbooks, or the attainment of 
academic degrees. Applications must 
reach the National Committee on High 
School Teacher Fellowships, the Fund 
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for the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21 not later 
than March 15, 1955. 


“GUIDED FREE READING,” BY 
Doris Smith in the December Illinois 
English Bulletin summarizes most of the 
articles and chapters of importance on 
this topic. (There are sixty-one footnote 
references to these sources!) Those who 
have kept fairly well in touch with prog- 
ress in this phase of teaching will find 
few if any new ideas, and the excellent 
illustrative incidents are necessarily sup- 
plied sparingly. The beginner and the 
teacher who now wishes to abandon re- 
quired home reading for a more effective 
method will find this valuable indeed. 
Order the /ilinois English Bulletin from 
Dr. J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall, Ur- 
bana, Illinois for $0.25. 


LOU LaBRANT’S ADDRESS LAST 
year to the famous Asilomar Conference 
in California appears in the California 
Journal of Secondary Education for De- 
cember. First, some facts about our lan- 
guage: The grammar of English is very 
simple but its spelling is very compiex 
and difficult. Spoken by 250,000,000 
people, it is becoming one of the two lan- 
guages of diplomacy, is used by radio, 
motion picture, television, and comic strip, 
and the thoughts of civilized men over 
6,000 years have been written in or trans- 
lated into it. When’ present adults were 
small, a human voice meant a person 
present; the rising generation has been 
conditioned from infancy to disembodied 
radio voices which most of the time must 
be blocked out. The written word is our 
richest bond with the past, and confidence 
that we are projecting our civilization in- 
to the future is among our greatest 
securities and a reassurance in the face 
of threats of annihilation. 

But we have not succeeded as well as 
we wish in teaching English. The United 
States is not first in (1) percentage of 
literacy, (2) number of new books per 
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year, (3) reading of books per capita, or 
(4) reading of newspapers per capita. 
We lead—slightly—in movie-going and 
reading “comics.” 

We may judge our success by asking 
such questions as these: (1) How well 
do our students talk—exchange human 
experience? (2) How well do our stu- 
dents listen? Do they know whether they 
are moved only emotionally and not ra- 
tionally? (3) Are our students reading? 
Finding it is satisfying experience and 
likely to continue reading? Learning to 
select their own books? Reading criti- 
cally? (4) Are our students writing— 
saying what is in their minds? (5) In 
the classroom is there evidence of respon- 
sible use of language ? 


“COMBATING COMICS,” BY E. W. 
Hildeck in the winter The Use of English 
(British) describes his attack in a “back- 
ward class” in a Secondary Modern 
School, fourteen-year-old boys with read- 
ing ages from 5.8 to 14. First he sug- 
gested that the class collectively make up 
a story about “Potato Picking” in which 
the main characters would be three boys 
in the class (very diverse personalities, 
he chose). Everything must be at least 
possible—no supernatural or science- 
fiction marvels. At first some impossible 
details were offered, but soon the brighter 
students caught on and “shouted down” 
such incidents. They were permitted dis- 
covered treasure, robbers, and such, to 
hold their interest. Then each boy was 
given a basic situation, such as “Black- 
berrying,” or “At the Baths,” and allowed 
a week to make up his own tale. When 
they read these to their classmates, their 
friends criticised sharply the magical and 
improbable parts. A couple of days after 
this the teacher gave them a narrative out 
of Superman, and they enthusiastically 
condemned this. Then each was asked to 
find in any comic he chose the most stupid 
or impossible part, and to be ready to show 
that it was nonsense. This, too, they did— 
and continued to do after the assignment 
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was completed. Later they did another 
round of original stories, without cops 
and robbers. Hiideck’s purpose was to 
combat the current taste for shortcuts-— 
in politics, medicine, and finance, as well 
as in comics. 


“AN EXPERIMENT WITH CORE 
for Porto Rican Students,” by Max 
Berger in the December Educational 
Leadership tells of successfully handling 
students who had almost no English by 
means of a four-period (later, necessarily 
reduced to two-period) language-centered 
core course taught by speech teachers. It 
solved as much as could be hoped the 
language problem, gave them a richer 
curriculum than their fellows in non-core 
classes, and made earnest, well-behaved 
students of boys who, previous experience 
predicted, would have been very trouble- 
some. 

Would this same program work on 
boys from poor backgrounds who have 
gone through our grade schools without 
getting any real mastery of the language 
and number skills? Isn’t it somewhat 
similiar to the “fundamental education” 
(agriculture, home economics, sanitation 
as well as reading) which UNESCO ex- 
perts have found best in backward areas 
of backward countries ? 


STUDENTS IN TWO SHEBOYGAN, 
Wisconsin, high schools and in Neenah, 
Wisconsin reported, two or three years 
later, that their sophomore course in 
world history and English was more valu- 
able than separate courses in these sub- 
jects would have been. Arthur H. Mennes 
in “What Students Think of Integrated 
Curricular Practices in High-School 
English and Social Studies” in the De- 
cember School Review reports that more 
than three-quarters of the students felt 
later that the integrated course was the 
more valuable. He cites not only the 
numerical results of a questionnaire but 
also individual students’ convincing ex- 
pressions of opinion. 


TEACHERS WHOSE STUDENTS 
are likely to take the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s examinations 
should have the Board’s thirty-six-page 
booklet on its English Composition Test. 
This can be secured for half a dollar 
from the CEEB, care of the Educational 
Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA ENGLISH 
Teacher for December opens with a blast 
by Earl H. Hartsell, executive secretary 
of the NCETA, on “Promotion Stand- 
ards and the English Teacher.” Auto- 
matic promotions and too ready early 
classification of some pupils as non-verbal 
and therefore not to be required to do 
much in reading or writing are his chief 
targets. 

The same magazine contains several 
sample themes with evaluation by the 
freshman English staff of the University 
of North Carolina. 


THE MOVIES EXERT A TREMEN- 
dous power in stimulating reading, ac- 
cording to Hardy Finch in the January, 
1955 Scholastic Teacher. The Red Badge 
of Courage, not a box office success, 
stirred up such interest among teen-agers 
that they bought more than 50,000 copies 
of the book in the Teen-Age Book Club 
paperback edition. In three months, TAB 
Club members bought more than 40,000 
copies of The Magnificent Obsession af- 
ter seeing the film. More than 50,000 
copies of Shane were purchased by TAB 
members following the film showing. Mr. 
Finch quotes Emily Jones, executive 
secretary of the Educational Film Library 
Association as saying, “Any time a movie 
made from a well-known book opens in 
a neighborhood, the local library reports 
a run on the book by young people.” 


“SOUTHERNERS LOOK AT DE- 
segregation” is the chief topic in the win- 
ter Antioch Review, published in southern 
Ohio, where Negroes’ civil rights have 
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been largely protected by law but which is 
just across the river from the South. To 
summarize the five full papers, most of 
them moderate and thoughtful, is impos- 
sible. Taken together they are probably 
the best available exposition of the prob- 
lems of carrying out the Supreme Court 
decision. The editors are to be thanked 
for presenting this picture of the situa- 
tion. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE- 
time reading habits was the sole topic 
of a conference called last June by the 
Committee on Reading Development ap- 
pointed by the American Book Publishers 
Council. Among those present were sev- 
eral well known persons who are or have 
been teachers of English: Lawrence H. 
Conrad, Lou LaBrant, Thomas C. Pol- 
lock, Louise M. Rosenblatt, and Francis 
Shoemaker ; most of the others were book- 
men and librarians. 

This group focused its attention upon 
the high school age, when even some of 
those who have been readers of many 
books often begin to read less and to give 
more time to social affairs and other con- 
cerns. The conferees felt that this falling 
off is not all due to the competition of 
other interests, and that high schools could 
do much more to interest young people 
when they should be making the transi- 
tion from children’s to adult books. We 
quote snatches from the report of the con- 
ference, which unfortunately is not avail- 
able in quantity. 

Why should an English teacher give 
credit for the reading of a third-rate novel 
in preference to a first-rate science book? 
... Since most of the reading that is now 
done in the high school occurs in the Eng- 
lish class, we need to expand our idea of 
reading to include all subjects if we are 
to reach the boys. 

Teachers who love to read, who them- 
selves read widely, passionately, and con- 
tinuously, are most able to create a similar 
response to books on the part of many of 
their students. 

On the basis of a list of “good” reading, 


the youngster is directed to read a book— 
one a month, or two or three a year—and 
make a book report. Such procedure, typi- 
cal as it may be, is considered by those who 
observe young people to be among the least 
productive of interest in reading. The book 
report has been called one of the most 
effective devices to condition young people 
against books. 

A work of literature, to be grasped and 
enjoyed by adolescents, probably should be 
read within a week. If it takes longer, the 
value may well be lost. 

Book-discussion groups, in the classroom, 
in the public library, or on the radio, are 
all stimuli to reading and arguing about 
what is read. Discussions that give young 
people insights into personal and_ social 
problems can come out of the common 
experience of reading even a_ superficial 
and trivial book, and sharing opinions and 
ideas about it. During this stage of con- 
stant discovery—discovery of ideas, of 
facts, of experience—the quality of the 
reading done is far less important than the 
quantity. Once the reading habit has been 
established and the widest ranges of subject 
matter and literary skill have been ex- 
plored, standards of taste will develop. 

Another aid in generating enthusiasm for 
books is to bring into the classroom visitors 
who are enthusiastic about reading. 

The anthology is sometimes the target of 
educators’ criticism of textbooks. Thus, we 
hear advocates of wide reading experiences 
criticize the anthology as an inadequate 
tool for English teaching. The trouble, 
though, is not so much with the anthologies 
as with the teachers, administrators and 
school boards who think an anthology is 
a substitute for a school library. 

Local teacher-librarian committees that 
review, annotate, and list books in the pub- 
lic and school libraries can do more to en- 
courage book use than any nationally pre- 
pared and distributed lists. The education of 
those who make the lists is invaluable. For 
this reason, young people themselves should 
be encouraged to take part in the review- 
ing process. The evaluation, listing, and 
annotating of books by adolescents for ado- 
lescents can be done productively at all 
levels of interest and reading ability. 

An infinite variety of audio and visual 
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materials can be developed around books 
and reading. Alert teachers everywhere are 
taking advantage of the fact that many tele- 
vision plays as well as movies and radio 
broadcasts are based on books. 

In some areas the Book Fair idea has 
been adopted with signal success. 

To buy more books for schools will cost 
more money. The public provides money 
for those school services that it feels are 
worth supporting. It will be necessary to 
create wider public understanding of the 
reading situation in the schools. 

Since most children come from homes 
where neither books nor book reading are 
to be found, well-selected and frequently 
changed classroom collections are one way 
of creating the needed environment. Not 
only do children need to become accustomed 


to seeing books around them, but flexible 
and informal methods of dealing with the 
books should be developed. 

Not all the books in the classroom col- 
lection should be curriculum-related, 

Much can and needs to be done to in- 
crease communication and cooperation be- 
tween the public library and the public 
school. Many times librarians have serv- 
ices to offer that teachers don’t request. 

Teachers are invited into the bookstores 
for special browsing hours, when new books 
especially promising for their classes are 
shown. Arrangements are made for class 
visits to the bookstore, when youngsters 
can browse freely. It is probable that more 
such interchange between booksellers and 
school personnel would bring books closer 
to a new group of potential customers. 


About Literature 


“NEWSPAPERS SHOULDN’T PLAY 
God” is the title and the burden of Her- 
bert Brucker’s leading article in the Janu- 
ary 1 Saturday Review. Since we cannot 
foresee the effect of the suppression or 
publication of any news item (except, of 
course, military secrets), newspapers 
should get the news and print all without 
coloring. News is not just what happens, 
but what happens that people are inter- 
ested in, Brucker gives examples of good 
results from the publication of apparently 
unfortunate items, and harm arising from 
one attempt at suppression. 


WILL THE PAPERBACK BOOKS 
continue? Nineteenth-century ventures 
of a similar sort came to grief, and 1954 
was a bad year for most of the paperback 
houses. A report of “The Success of the 
Highbrow Paperbacks,” by Seymour 
Krim in the December 20 New Republic, 
tells us that Doubleday’s “Anchor Books,” 
Knopf’s “Vintage Books,” and “Penguin 
Books” all seem to be making a profit. 
These are substantial books for which 
there is a fairly steady, moderate demand, 
and they are sold only through book- 
stores, which get the usual hardcover per- 
centage of profit. Four more low-priced 


series are starting this spring: Double- 
day’s “Image Books” (all Catholic), 
Noonday Press’s “Meridian Books,” the 
Grove Press line, and “Anvil” originals. 
Mr. Krim hints competition in this field 
from such houses as Harcourt, Viking, 
and Random is imminent. 


One thinks back to the Saturday Re- 
view article of November 6, “The Boom- 
ing Bust of the Paperbacks,” in which 
Thomas E. Cooney explained that fifteen 
publishers of such books, each putting 
out several volumes every month, crowded 
the display racks of the drugstores so 
much that all but the latest and the fastest- 
moving titles were turned back to the 
wholesaler, and to the publisher. Not 
enough copies can be sold in one month 
to make a paperback break even. This 
reasoning does not apply at present to 
the highbrow series distributed through 
the bookstores, but may it not if their 
number also multiplies rapidly? One 
guesses from the available facts that 
some of the paperback publishers must be 
forced out of business or all of them must 
reduce the number of new titles each 
month—or all of them go bankrupt, as 
their predecessors did a century ago. 


NEWS 


EDWARD BELLAMY’S'- BELIEF 
that man is naturally altruistic, which 
underlay Looking Backward, is in some 
measure confirmed by the scientific writ- 
ings of Adler, Horney, Fromm, and Ash- 
ley Montagu. Joseph Schiffman’s fifteen- 
page “Edward Bellamy’s  Alltruistic 


Man” in the fall American Quarterly 
supports this thesis with many quotations 
from Bellamy, his contemporaries, and 
the more recent psychologists. 


A. J. M. SMITH, THE NOTED 
Canadian poet now teaching at Michigan 
State College, contributes to the autumn 
Queen's Quarterly “Refining Fire: The 
Meaning and Use of Poetry.” He stresses 
that it is just as important to be a good 
reader of poetry as to be a good poet, for 
the meaning and use of poetry are almost 
as dependent upon the reader as the poet. 
A poem, Smith says, is not the description 
of an experience. It is an experience which 
awakens in the mind of the receptive 
reader a new experience analogous to the 
one in the mind of the poet. “The more 
sensitive the reader and the better in- 
structed he is, the closer will be his ex- 
perience to that of the poet.” The value of 
a poem, he continues, “lies in the intensity 
with which an experience has been en- 
countered,” and it is “the integrity, the 
clarity, and the completeness with which 
an experience is met” that counts in the 
evaluation not only of a poem’s goodness 
but also of its usefulness. The most fun- 
damental use of poetry is “the training, 
developing, exercising, and strengthening 
of the sensibilities themselves.” We have 
forgotten, he thinks, that the reading of 
imaginative literature is itself an art, 
both a fine art and a useful art. To neg- 
lect it or to pay it mere lip service is to 
corrupt the spiritual life of the com- 
munity. 


IN “THE FITZGERALD REVIVAL” 
(January South Atlantic Quarterly) Al- 
bert J. Lubell reminds us that we should 
not let the revival blind us to the fact that 
although Fitzgerald’s talent was equal to 
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that of any of the novelists who emerged 
in the twenties, his was largely an unful- 
filled promise. In Lubbell’s opinion no 
amount of reviving can make him a sig- 
nificant figure in postwar American let- 
ters. He will be remembered only for 
The Great Gatsby, one of the best novels 
of the twenties, and for about nine 
stories, first rate by any standards. “The 
Diamond as Big as the Ritz” Lubbell 
thinks is as good as anything of that type 
that Poe ever wrote. Others on his list 
include: “The Ice Palace,” “May Day,” 
“Absolution,” “The Rich Boy,” “Winter 
Dreams,” “Babylon Revisited,” “Crazy 
Sunday,” and “The Cut Glass Bowl.” 


THE RENEWED INTEREST IN 
Tennyson's poetry after a period of neg- 
lect is discussed by Samuel C, Burchell 
in “Tennyson’s Dark Night” (January 
South Atlantic Quarterly). This rebirth 
of his reputation has its center in “In 
Memoriam” although today’s readers, 
unlike their Victorian predecessors, are 
interested not in the poem’s consolation 
but in the individual lyric passages which 
comprise “the fragmentary autobiography 
of a haunted spirit.” Burchell quotes from 
T. S. Eliot’s analysis of the poem: “It is 
not religious because of the quality of 
its faith, but because of the quality of its 
doubt. Its faith is a poor thing, but its 
doubt is a very intense experience.” And 
Burchell points out that the theme of “In 
Memoriam” is the same as that of Eliot’s 
“Ash Wednesday.” We have learned to 
deal more honestly with our uncertainty 
than the average Victorian poet, he thinks, 
and that is why the quality of doubt in 
Tennyson’s poem has renewed our in- 
terest in it. 


LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON’S “FACT 
or Formula in ‘Western’ Fiction” ( winter 
Colorado Quarterly) defends the West 
from the caricature of it common in so- 
called “Western” fiction. The body of his 
article is an informal bibliography of writ- 
ing which depicts the West as it was, and 
to some extent still is. 


Dear Councit MemMBer, 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English, as befits its special character, is 
a communicator on a massive scale: it 
holds many meetings, makes many com- 
mittee reports, issues several journals, 
and also publishes each year books both 
large and small. In performing the last- 
named service the Council addresses all 
levels of teachers and students and sells 
many thousands of copies of its publica- 
tions. In the past the Council’s booklists 
were its most widely sold publications 
and are still its best sellers. But other 
publications directed at teachers rather 
than students have recently been very 
widely sold. 

Most ambitious of all the Council’s pub- 
lishing projects is the Language Arts Ser- 
ies, under Dr. Dora V. Smith’s direction. 
In this series two volumes, The English 
Language Arts and The Language Arts 
for Today's Children, have already ap- 
peared, A third, dealing with English in 
the secondary schools, will appear this 
year; two others, discussing English on 
the college level, are in active preparation. 
In these five volumes the National Council 
will present its creed, its procedures, and 
its goals both to teachers and to the pub- 
lic at large. They are volumes which no 
English teacher should fail to read. He 
will find in them much that is valuable 
and stimulating, although naturally he 
will not agree with everything that is said 
in them. 

In addition, several brochures have ap- 
peared in the past year. The new junior 
high school reading-list is ready—Your 
Reading, prepared by a committee of 
which Dr. Ellen Frogner is chairman, In 
accordance with the Council’s long-stand- 
ing policy of keeping its reading-lists in 
constant revision, a new edition of Books 
for You, the senior high school reading- 
list, is now in course of preparation by a 
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committee of which Dwight Burton, of 
Florida State University, is chairman. He 
will welcome any suggestions or com- 
ments sent to him for the improvement of 
the present list. Teachers interested in 
reading techniques and the responses of 
students will find of much value a Coun- 
cil brochure entitled, Literature and So- 
cial Sensitivity, by Walter Loban, This 
explores ‘“‘the response of adolescents to 
literature involving values based on the 
concept of human dignity.” From the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in English 
came the research bulletin /nterrelation- 
ships Among the Language Arts. 

Definitely practical is another publica- 
tion—the Handbook for Affiliates, pre- 
pared by a committee of which William 
D. Herron was chairman and intended to 
produce closer relationships between the 
Council and its many and important affili- 
ates. 

In preparation are numerous other 
books and pamphlets—a revision, for 
example, of Constance Carr’s widely read 
treatment of Substitutes for the Comics. 
Another on Mass Media is in preparation ; 
and plans are being made for publication 
of several groups of articles in the fields 
of elementary and secondary English. 

Many older publications of the Council 
are still being actively purchased. It may 
interest members of the Council to know 
that of these the one in greatest demand 
is C. C. Fries’s American English Gram- 
mar. 

Teachers interested in the purchase of 
Council publications who have not already 
received the attractive and useful cata- 
logue, Tools for Teaching English, should 
write for a copy to the Council offices, 704 
South Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. This 
tells about our publications old and new, 
also describes the widely used recordings 
which the Council pioneered in making. 

How do these publications originate? 
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If you have an idea for a book or a pam- 
phlet, how can you go about the task of 
preparing it for Council sponsorship? 
Most Council publications originate in 
the committees of the ncil, frequently 
are based on reports ct iii-se committees. 
Many committees set out with the definite 
intention of producing reports that will in 
time become Council publications. By 
making reports worthy of publication 
they are enabled to reach many English 
teachers not on their committees and all 
of those who could not be present at any 
Council meeting where the topics of the 
reports were discussed. Occasionally an 
idea for a publication is presented by an 
individual, but before it can become a 
definite project of the Council it needs to 
be formally approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

When a committee feels that its work 
should crystallize in a publication, its first 


procedure is to discuss the project with 
the Director of Publications and secure 
his suggestions. If several projects are 
all set for completion at a particular time, 
it may not be feasible to issue them all 
at that time; and the attempt is made to 
spread them out. When the manuscript 
is completed, the Executive Committee 
gives the Director of Publications the 
names of three readers, who are asked to 
appraise the proposed publication and 
make useful comments and suggestions. 
On the basis of their reports, as gathered 
by the Director of Publications, a recom- 
mendation to publish, to postpone, or not 
to publish is made to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The careful preparation of ‘our 
Council publications has won them esteem 
and circulation in educational and general 
circles, 
Max J. HerzBerc 
Director of Publications 


High School Nominations 


The High School Section of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English will 
elect by mail ballot in May three members 
of the Section Committee and two persons 
to represent the Section on the NCTE 
Board of Directors. The Section Nomi- 
nating Committee chosen last November 
—Hortense L. Harris, Mark Neville, and 
Milacent G. Ocvirk, chairman—submit 
the following nominations for these posi- 
tions : 


I. For the Section Committee 
(Three to be elected) 


Joun A. Acker, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis 

CaroLyN Bacay, Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
High School 

Harpy R. Fincu, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, High School 

Heten HAN ton, Detroit Public Schools 

Francis W. Lovett, Jr., The Latin 
School of Chicago 


Dorotuy G. Porter, Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut 


II. For the Board of Directors 
(Two to be elected) 
Grapy Garrett, Richmond, 
Public Schools 
Frances L, Hueston, Deering High 
School, Portland Maine 
Joserpu Mersanp, Junior High School 51, 
The Bronx 
Epitu M. Rineout, Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


Virginia, 


Candidates for the Section Committee 
and for the Board of Directors are elected 
to serve three-year terms. Additional nom- 
inations may be made by petition signed 
by fifteen members of the Section and 
filed by April 1 with the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. The persons 
elected will begin their terms next No- 
vember. 


Al 
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Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


TRIAL. By Don M, Mankiewicz. Harper. 
$3.50. 

On the southwest coast of the United 
States, where there is more or less racial 
discrimination, a seventeen-year-old boy 
was accused of murdering a young girl. 
David Blake, a teacher (also an idealist), 
decided to practice law. So he undertook the 
defense of the boy. A legal battle ensued 
which involved many people and spread 
across the country. Communism, racialism, 
self-interest, were pitted against idealism 
and honesty. (Incidentally many characters 
were on trial.) Long, important, but not 
pleasant. Harper Prize Novel, 1955. 


*THE OTHER PLACE AND OTHER 
STORIES OF THE SAME SORT. By 
J. B, Priestley. Harper. $3.00. 

Nine short stories in each of which the 
supernatural seems to play a part in every- 
day life. We may feel that we have seen 
this new landscape, man, or tower before. 
Priestley can make quite an effective story 
of such an experience. (Is it possible to 
live today and yet to have lived in the past 
—or to live again in the future?) Humor, 
satire, tongue-in-cheek narrative. Curious. 


A WORLD OF LOVE. By Elizabeth 
Bowen. Knopf. $3.50. 

An old Irish country house with its sur- 
rounding acres serves as background for a 
strange story of youth and love. Three 
women love the memory of a man now 
dead. There are love letters that have 
survived the man, a marriage and children 
growing up. Very individual in theme and 
expression. The author was born in Ire- 
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land and understands the Irish tempera- 
ment. 


PRIZE STORIES 1955: THE O. HENRY 
AWARDS. Edited by Paul Engle and 
Hansford Martin, Doubleday. $3.95, 


The thirty-fifth volume of the O. Henry 
Award series presents the editors’ eighteen 
“best” stories printed in American maga- 
zines in 1954, with an introduction and a 
short sketch of each author. “Looking back- 
ward” over the series, one notes a distinct 
change in theme and style in the recent 
stories. For instance, the first prize story, 
by Jean Stafford in the New Yorker, is just 
the recollection of two middle-aged sisters, 
now fairly comfortable and successful but 
unable “to close our minds to the past”— 
their unhappy childhood and youth, 


TEXAS FOLK AND FOLKLORE, Edited 
by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, 
Allen Maxwell. Texas Folklore Society 
Publication XX VI. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 


Three cultures—those of the South, the 
West, and Mexico—are represented. The 
first chapter is “Indian Tales’: “Oil” is 
the last. There are ballads, legends, and 
sayings as well as Negro songs, tales of 
reptiles and plants, and primitive “cures”— 
a very comprehensive collection. A few 
imaginative drawings. 356 pages. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH FOLKLORE. 
Edited by Padraic Colum. Crown. $5.00. 
“The stories, traditions, legends, humor, 
wisdom, ballads, and songs of the Irish 
people. 300 stories, 30 songs.” Contents 
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are grouped under nine headings, of which 
only one, “Heroes of Old,” goes back to 
the old Celtic legends. A wealth of Irish 
lore related by gifted story tellers and col- 
lected by an Irish teller of tales who first 
heard many of them related by his grand- 
mother in her cottage in Ireland. A gay 
jacket, index, good paper and print. 620 
pages. 


*BURL IVES TALES OF AMERICA. 
World Publishing Company. Pp. 302. $3.95. 


As Burl Ives has gone about collecting 
songs, he has also filed away all the stories, 
printed or oral, true or patently fictitious, 
of every mood which particularly appealed 
to him. Here he retells them according to 
his own feeling. Some are only a few 
lines, some five or even ten pages. Enter- 
taining, with some bits of information that 
are interesting if sound. 


THE SUN AT NOON. By Charles Angoff. 
Beechhurst Press, Inc., 11 E. 36th Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 572. $4.50. 

Third volume of the author’s study of a 
Jewish family—immigrants to America in 
the early years of 1900. Journey to the 
Dawn and In the Morning Light came first. 
The trials and successes of the third 
generation are stressed in the present 
volume. One young man was a Harvard 
graduate who must choose his career. He 
experienced an inner conflict: “Jewish 
tradition was part of him,” yet he felt the 
call of the outside world. 


THE FOUR WINDS. By David Beaty. 
Morrow. $3.50, 


An interesting description of the Mid- 
Atlantic Line of British Empire Airways, 
the men who operate the stations, and the 
pilots who fly the planes. There are fasci- 
nating scenes but the love life of the men is 
stressed almost as strongly as their heroism 
and flying ability. There are also vivid tales 
of occasional crashes of planes and of ships. 
February Literary Guild Selection. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By _ Charles 
Dickens. Introduction by Eleanor Farjeon. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 358. 10s 6d. 

Author’s Preface, A Christmas Carol, 
The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, 
The Battle of Life, and The Haunted Men. 


Sixty-five illustrations from the original 
editions. 


USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE 
POETRY. By Lewis Carroll. Introduction 
by Derek Hudson. Pp. — $2.50. Macmillan. 

This little book is composed of humorous 
poems written when the author was thirteen 
years old. They take the form of advice to 
a younger brother and sister. There are 
seven pages of his delightful illustrations. 
A precocious little book. 


THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH. By 
Christopher Fry. Oxford University Press. 
$2.75. 

The improbable story of this free-verse 
play of the Hungarian revolt (1848) from 
Austria centers about a highly admirable 
Austrian countess and her utterly worthless 
former son-in-law. She is supposedly an 
intellectual, but exhibits chiefly genuine 
respect for every person and somewhat 
reckless physical and moral courage. Some 
of her fine speeches are addressed to her 
intellectual friends; some also delay and 
ultimately prevent a rebel colonel’s search 
for the ex-son-in-law. Finally she harbors 
that colonel, now a fugitive, and dies in her 
drawing room chair talking to the former 
son-in-law. 


THREE POEMS FOR NOW. By Gordden 
Link. “The Pocket Poets.” University Press 
of Washington, D. C., Munsey Building, 
Washington 4. Pp. 29 (l6mo.) $1.50. 

Politically oriented verse, intense enough 
to use much figurative expression. 


A SORT OF ECSTASY. By A. J. M. 
Smith, Michigan State College Press, East 
Lansing. Pp. 55. $2.50. 

Canadians have for more than a decade 
regarded Smith as one of their very best 
poets. Most of this time he has been teach- 
ing at Michigan State College, but has 
never become so generally known in the 
States. He is a careful workman, who be- 
lieves poetry should be intellectual as well 
as emotional and esthetic. The prevailing 
tone is one of gloom—in view of wars and 
threats of war. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 
QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. By Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra. Translated by 
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Samuel Putnam with Variant Readings, 
Variorum Notes, and an Introduction. Vik- 
ing. Pp. 1043, $4.95. 

Except for a short-lived book-club edi- 
tion, this is the first one-volume publication 
of the complete Samuel Putnam translation. 
Printed from the plates of the two-volume 
edition on thin but excellent paper, it is 
convenient for library or scholar’s study 
shelf. 


THE MANUSCRIPT POEMS OF A. E. 
HOUSMAN. Edited by Tom Burns Haber. 
University of Minnesota Press, Pp. 146. 
$4.50. 

Haber has studied intensively all that is 
left of Housman Notebooks A, B, C, and D 
after Laurence Housman took out eighteen 
pieces for “Additional Poems” (part of 
My Brother, A. E, Housman) and all the 
prose, which by the poet’s will was to be 
destroyed. He has also examined the 
printers’ copy of A Shropshire Lad and 
Last Poems. Here are the few complete 
poems not already published, the fragments, 
and the changed lines, and the editor’s ex- 
tended comment, Important for detailed 
study of Housman or of poetic composition. 


Two ambitious series of condensed books 
are now being published. The older one, 
“Reader’s Digest Condensed Books,” is 
published in quarterly hard-cover volumes 
each containing condensations of four or 
five recent popular but not trashy novels. 
The Autumn , 1954 issue condensed Din- 
neen’s The Anatomy of Crime, Stone’s 
Love is Eternal, Walker’s Around a Rusty 
God, and Gann’s The High and the Mighty, 
and excerpted the first chapter of the better 
novel, Arnow’s The Dollmaker. Subscribers 
pay the postman $1.88 plus postage when 
each volume is delivered. 

The Nelson Doubleday “Best-in-Books” 
offers condensations of novels and current 
nonfiction, an entire classic, a cartoon 
feature, and a photographic section. A re- 
cent issue contains Michener’s The Bridges 
At Toko-ri, Collins’ The Story of Aviation, 
M. R. Rinehart’s The Swimming Pool, du- 
Maurier’s Kiss Me Again, Stranger, the 
cartoon feature, seven of de Maupassant’s 
short stories, and two other excerpts. Issues 
come bimonthly to subscribers at $1.49 


plus postage. 
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These culture capsules are designed for 
those persons whose social contacts make 
even superficial knowledge of books com- 
monly discussed a very real advantage. 
They—particularly the Digest series—may 
be useful to teachers who need to know 
about some popular books they have neither 
time nor great desire to read. 


Paperbacks 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI. By James 
A. Michener. Bantam. $0.25. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry 
James. “Anchor Books.” Doubleday. $0.95. 


STORIES AND TALES. By Stephen 
Crane. Edited by Robert W. Stallman. 
“Vintage Books.” Knopf. $0.95. 


MY COUSIN RACHEL. By Daphne du 
Maurier. “Cardinal Editions.” Pocket 
Books, $0.35. 


EAST OF EDEN. By John Steinbeck. 
Bantam. $0.50. 


COME, MY BELOVED. By Pearl S. Buck. 
“Cardinal Editions.” Pocket Books. $0.35. 


IN THE YEARS OF OUR LORD. By 
Manuel Komroff. Bantam. $0.35. 


LORD VANITY. By Samuel Shellabarger. 
Bantam. $0.50. 


PLAYS. By Oscar Wilde. Penguin. $0.65. 

The Importance of Being Earnest, An 
Ideal Husband, Lady Windermere’s Fan, 
A Woman of No Importance, Salome. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 
Translated with an Introduction by N. J. 
Dawood. Penguin. $0.50. 


OBLOMOV. By Ivan Goncharov. Trans- 
lated and with an Introduction by David 
Magarshack. Penguin. $0.85. 


OGDEN NASH. With an Introduction by 
Louis Untermeyer. “Cardinal Editions.” 
Pocket Books. $0.35. 


GOOD FOR A LAUGH. By Bennett Cerf. 
Bantam. $0.35. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Nonfiction 


THE ALICE B. TOKLAS COOK BOOK. 
By Alice B. Toklas. Harper. $4.00. 


Although there are 350 or more carefully 
stated recipes, they are rivaled by the fas- 
cinating tales about the famous people 
Alice B. (and Gertrude Stein) entertained 
in Paris, Spain, the United States, and on 
tours of other countries. A recipe is more 
than a recipe to A.B.T. There are observa- 
tions on “the French approach,” the selec- 
tion and source of materials, servants, the 
table, etc. As one critic says, “A book of 
character, fine food, and tasty human ob- 
servations.” 


*WE CAME TO AMERICA. Selected and 
Edited by Frances Cavanah. Macrae-Smith. 
$3.50. 

Twenty-one of these twenty-five stories 
are “firsthand accounts by immigrants who 
came to this country to make new lives for 
themselves and to help make our nation 
great.” These are written by representatives 
of twenty-five countries and are largely 
memories and sentiments of men and 
women who came here in their youth. All 
became proud and happy Americans and 
many of them, as the editor says, “had a 
part in the shaping of America.” This book 
should be in every school library. 


*MAHATMA GANDHI. 
Sheean. Knopf. $2.50. 


Vincent Sheean spent several months in 
India and knew Gandhi personally. He 
talked to him shortly before the assassina- 
tion, which Sheean witnessed, Of the mur- 
dered Gandhi, Sheean says: “No less than 
Jesus of Nazareth he died for all mankind.” 
A very complete story of his life: childhood, 
marriage, study in England, and devotion to 
his country. 


FRAGEBOGEN (The Questionnaire). By 
Ernst von Salomon. Doubleday. Pp. 525. 
$6.00. 

This strange book is in form one man’s 
answer to a long questionnaire used by the 
Allied Military Government of Germany to 
sift out the war criminals from the millions 
who followed Hitler’s orders. In fact it is 
a skillful writer’s defense of his own part 
in both the overthrow of the Weimer re- 
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public and World War II. It is cynical, 
anti-American, anti-Semitic, cool to Naz- 
ism, anti-Hohenzollern, and pro-Bismarck. 
It has sold 250,000 in Germany, where 
opinion of it is bitterly divided. If there are 
many like him, Germany is dangerous. 


THE SELECTED ESSAYS OF WIL- 
LIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS. By William 
Carlos Williams. Random. $4.50. 

Prefaces, reviews, addresses, and essays 
on a wide variety of subjects are included. 
Many of them discuss wellknown poets: 
Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, Carl Sandburg, 
e. e. cummings, and others. There are also 
articles on artists and musicians. “Writers 
of the American Revolution,” “A Point 
for American Criticism,” “The Simplicity 
of Disorder,” and “A Warning to the New 
Writers” are of special interest. 


SUNSET AND EVENING STAR. By 
Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. $4.75. 

The sixth and perhaps the last volume of 
the autobiography of O’Casey, which closes 
with a warm tribute to Ireland. It covers 
about fifteen years, beginning with his re- 
turn from America. Interesting accounts 
of life in England during World War II, 
his friendship with the Shaws, his dislike of 
Eliot’s poetry; a good chapter on children 
and education; a rather sad reflection upon 
the weariness of old age: “It is only the 
young who possess the world.” 


MOTIVE AND METHOD IN THE 
CANTOS OF EZRA POUND. Edited by 
Lewis Leary. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 144. $2.75. 

The essays by Hugh Kenner and For- 
rest Read, Jr., which attempt directly to 
discover Pound’s method and design, agree 
that this yet incomplete, very long poetic 
work is a mosaic of colorful bits from his- 
tory, myth, and literature chosen and ar- 
ranged for the meaningful pattern which 
they form. Guy Davenport and Sr. 
Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. discuss Pound’s 
use of Frobenius and Ovid. This descrip- 
tion of the book is crudely oversimplified ; 
to be grasped, the essays must be read with 
The Cantos. Greek, Latin, and Italian quo- 
tations are used freely, without translation. 
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*SIR WALTER SCOTT: HIS LIFE 
AND PERSONALITY. By Hesketh Pear- 
son, Harper. $4.00. 

Scott is now creeping back into literary 
attention after a period of neglect. Pear- 
son’s biography is neither critical nor bril- 
liant, but it is conscientious and extremely 
readable, and for a neophyte generation of 
readers it is a shorter and easier introduc- 
tion than Lockhart’s expansive Life. For 
those to whom Scott is an old friend, it 
provides a tonic opportunity to renew ac- 
quaintance with a writer whose lively life 
was embodied in his art, not divorced from 
it. 


*ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 
G. B,. Stern. Macmillan. Pp. 142. $2.75. 


brief, straightforward biography 
which includes considerable quotation from 
contemporary sources, The selection of de- 
tails is excellent, but the studied informality 
of style, in spots, will irritate the high 
school as well as the adult reader. The 
vigorous personality which emerges is very 
different from the impression given by the 
long-haired, velvet-jacketed picture of 
Stevenson which has long hung on many 
schoolroom walls. 


THE CHICAGO RENAISSANCE IN 
AMERICAN LETTERS. By _ Bernard 
Duffey. Michigan State College Press. Pp. 
285. $6.50. 

A critical history of the period (1890- 
1920) during which the protests and rebel- 
lions of “the Chicago group” of writers 
marked the germination of a new impulse 
in American letters. (Or maybe it was a 
marked turn—this is controversial.) Duffey 
views the renaissance objectively, writes 
vivaciously, and limns a clear picture. The 
chapters on Hamlin Garland, Edgar Lee 
Masters, and the early writings of Sand- 
burg, Anderson, and Vachel Lindsay are 
particularly interesting, 


THE PRIVATE WORLD OF WILLIAM 
FAULKNER: THE MAN, THE LEG- 
END, THE WRITER. By Robert Cough- 
lan. Harper. $2.75. 


A revised, extended, and considerably 
improved version of an enthusiastic series 
of articles on Faulkner which appeared 
originally in Life, and which won for the 


author the 1954 Benjamin Franklin Award 
for the best magazine writing of the year 
in the field of biography. For the lay reader, 
not the specialist. Useful because it gathers 
together in one place considerable bio- 
graphical material not otherwise readily 
accessible, and relates these to Faulkner’s 
writings. 


*THE HOLY BIBLE IN BRIEF. Edited 
by James Reeves. Julian Messner. Pp. 302. 
$4.00. 

By arranging the Old Testament accord- 
ing to types of literature, by omitting dup- 
lications and the less essential passages, 
the King James version is here made co- 
herent and easily read. Particularly for 
young people—not children—who are un- 
likely to read the Bible through once or 
many times as their grandparents did, this 
is valuable. The “Table of Contents” and 
the “Index-Concordance” indicate quickly 
the location of any desired incident and of 
the most important quotations. It might 
well be required reading for every English 
major and every high school teacher of 
literature. Many devout persons say the 
reorganization gives added religious effect. 


GREAT RIVER: THE RIO GRANDE 
IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Paul Horgan, Rinehart. Two volumes, 
boxed. $10.00. 

Four civilizations have lived on the 
borders of the Rio Grande: Indian, Spanish, 
Mexican, and Anglo-American. A fascinat- 
ing, dramatic, colorful history of a portion 
of our past history which has figured in 
several books recently. 


*PROFILE OF AMERICA. Edited by 
Emily Davie. Foreword by Charles A. Lind- 
berg. Introduction by Louis Bromfield. 
Crowell. $8.50. 

Starting with Leif Ericsson, the story of 
America is told in the words of pioneers 
from many stations in life. People of sev- 
eral nationalities speak in “As Others See 
Us.” There are also special articles written 
for this “autobiography of a nation.” Many 
beautiful full-page illustrations; some are 
copies of fine engravings, some of Audubon 
and Currier and Ives. A valuable library 
book. 415 pages about 7%” x 10 3/4”. 
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DOWN ON THE FARM. A PICTURE 
TREASURY OF COUNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA IN THE GOOD OLD 
DAYS. Commentary by Stewart Holbrook. 
Crown. $5.00. 


Planned to appeal to those who remember 
experiencing life on a farm and to the 
many who have heard parents talk about it. 
Hundreds of pictures, very interesting ones, 
of people at work and play, animals, farm 
scenes, advertisements of machinery, the 
“surrey with the fringe around the top’— 
of everything connected with farm life in 
the “good old days.” 


THE NATURAL HOUSE. By Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Horizon Press. $6.50. 
Most people have seen and marveled at 
the streets and suburbs of small houses 
which have sprung up all about us. Our 
greatest architect has turned his attention 
to suitable houses for people of moderate 
means—the “Usonian” house and its con- 


struction. The book is illustrated with 116 
photographs, with plans and drawings of 
great variety. It explains materials, orna- 
ment, lighting, heating, expanding for a 
growing family, where to build; nothing is 
neglected. Many full-page pictures of his 
houses. Quarto. 


THE FLOATING WORLD: A BOOK 
OF JAPANESE PRINTS. By James A. 
Michener. Random. $8.75. 

A history of Japanese prints from 1603 
to 1867. Biographical sketches of the 
artists: 65 reproductions, 40 in color, An 
attractive book. 


INVITATION TO AN EASTERN 
FEAST. By Austin Coates. Harper, $4.00. 


A timely book. A personal account of the 
author’s travels through India, Burma, and 
China. He is particularly interested in 
family life, social customs, religion, art. 
Fifteen photographs. 


Professional 


PROMOTING MAXIMAL READING 
GROWTH AMONG ABLE LEARNERS. 


Compiled and Edited by Helen M. Robinson. 


Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 81. University of Chicago Press, Pp. 
191. (Paper.) $3.50. 

For the first time the Annual Conference 
on Reading at the University of Chicago is 
reported by anyone other than its founder, 
Williams S. Gray. Teachers of English in 
both junior and senior high schools should 
ignore the monograph format, and dig 
cheerfully into the many chapters which 
concern their work. 

The first chapter sketches the importance 
of the able students, the characteristics of 
mature reading, and the problems in read- 
ing instruction for able students. 

Then we have the special characteristics 
of able learners and means of identifying 
them at each school level; school and class- 
room organization; adapting work to the 
varying needs; selection of methods and 
materials to promote growth both in read- 
ing and through reading; report of a 
panel discussion by students, conducted by 
Ruth Strang; and finally consideration by 
administrators of their part in helping able 
students read as well as possible. The 


volume is so organized that the classroom 
teacher can find quickly the many sugges- 
tions it has for him. 


SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH LITERATURE. By G. Robert 
Carlsen and Richard S. Alm. Bulletin 28. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 111. (Paper.) $1.25. 


Although compiled for teachers of social 
studies and of core courses, this admirably 
organized, well annotated list of 472 books 
for high school students’ reading will be 
very useful to teachers of English who at- 
tempt to guide their students’ individual, 
voluntary reading, and to all who organize 
their courses by topical units, It only partly 
overlaps the NCTE lists. 


GOOD BOOKS OF THE YEAR FOR 
BOYS. Selected by the Boy Scouts of 
America. Order from National Supply 
Service Division of Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey or from any 
local office. Pp. 23. $0.07. 

Five titles per page (average) with an- 
notations, prices, publishers. The choices 
seem made more for action than for art. 
Emphasis is upon the junior high age. 
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ASPECTS OF READABILITY IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES. By Eleanor M. Peter- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pp. 118. $3.50. 

A doctoral study of the causes (other than 
vocabulary and sentence structure) of diffi- 
culty in comprehension of textbook material. 
The simple conclusion is that improvement 
of organization and interest of presentation 
led to better comprehension. The principles 
by which organization was improved and 
interest increased are given. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN MID- 
CENTURY: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
RECENT BOOKS IN THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION. By Richard Fink. Published 
for the Progressive Education Association 
by the Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
19 North Jackson Street, Danville, Illinois. 
Pp. 85. $0.60. 


This annotated adult reading list has sec- 
tions devoted to character and tradition, 
work and wealth, problems of our culture, 
politics, administration, philosophy, and the 
future. Each section has an introductory 
essay. The annotations are quite brief. 


THE TEACHING OF LISTENING, A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Prepared by Ruth 
Seeger. Bureau of Educational Research, 
13-B Page Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10. Pp. 14 (mimeo). $0.25. 


This 200-item, unannotated, and probably 
complete listing of articles, books, and un- 
published theses should be extremely valu- 
able to teachers wishing to make a thorough 
study of all that has been written on this 
subject. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE FU- 
TURE OF AMERICA. The Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education 
Association. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

This well written plea that all Americans 
take a serious and responsible interest in 
our public schools does not concentrate 
upon the need for financial support. Rather, 
using a historical approach to the present 
situation, it emphasizes the purposes of 
education in a democracy which is a world 
leader, and stresses caring for the personal 
needs of individuals as well as the produc- 
tion of good workers and intelligent citi- 
zens. The history contains implications 


favorable to public schools, vocational edu- 
cation, and availability of college education 
for all who want it and will profit by it. 
The book is for those present American 
leaders who are already somewhat inter- 
ested in education. 


SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION: COM- 
MUNITY EXPERIENCES IN DE- 
SEGREGATION. Edited by Robin M. 
Williams, Jr. and Margaret W. Ryan. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. Pp. 272. 
$3.00. 


An attempt, financed by the Ford Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, to re- 
port objectively the experiences of school 
systems which in advance of the Supreme 
Court decision moved from racial segrega- 
tion to or toward desegregation. Forty-five 
scholars made careful study of twenty-four 
communities in states along the border of 
the South, from New Jersey to Arizona. 
The pictures vary from chaos in one com- 
munity to quiet acceptance of action taken 
in another. 


EDUCATION IN A_ TRANSITION 
COMMUNITY. By Jean D. Grambs. “In- 
tergroup Education Pamphlets.” National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, or any dis- 
trict office. Pp. 124. $0.25. 


The “Transition” of the title is that from 
segregated to integrated schools. Teachers 
and administrators in communities that are 
in transition or may be soon should not 
miss this! 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE DECADE AHEAD and HOW 
DO WE PAY FOR OCR SCHOOLS? Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 16. 
Pp. 61 and 72. 

The first of these companion pamphlets 
points out the probable pupil load of our 
public schools in the next decade, and 
estimates the shortage of rooms and teach- 
ers. The second carries the subtitle A Guide 
to Understanding School Finance. They 
are practical helps for all actively working 
to prevent catastrophic overcrowding of 
our schools and overloading of teachers or 
the employment of substandard teachers. 
The Commission is a philanthropy. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Charles 
Dickens. Edited and Adapted by Salibelle 
Royster. Globe. Pp. 229, $2.00. 


The editor tells with commendable can- 
dor just how she has simplified the book— 
reducing the stories of Kate Nickleby, Mrs. 
Nickleby, and Madeline Bray, omitting 
some of the worst details of Dotheboys 
Hall; shortening the stories of the Ken- 
wigs, Crummles, and Cheerybles; and re- 
placing some of the less familiar words. 
This may be right for poor readers; good 
readers will feel the plot even more obvious 
and improbable than they would in the full 
edition. The characters are Jess fully real- 
ized. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, By 
Richard Henry Dana. Adapted by Murray 
Satz. Globe Book Company. Pp. 275. $2.00. 


This true story, which most teachers and 
librarians recommend strongly to young 
people, is less hurt than most books by the 
cutting and translating. The glossary seems 
good enough but can hardly make the de- 
tails of a sailing vessel clear to inland pupils 
in a motorship age. 


THE DEERSLAYER. By James Fenimore 
Cooper. Edited and Adapted by Marjorie 
Holmes, Globe. Pp. 135. $2.00. 


The entire story is reduced to 120 pages 
of twelve-point type—to great advantage, at 
least for slow readers. The action is now as 
fast as that in the stockade chapter of 
Treasure Island, and about as easy to fol- 
low. This version may even be used with 
fairly good but reluctant readers as a lure 
into The Last of the Mohicans, which it 
precedes in action. 


LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS. Selected 
and Edited by Felix Sper. Globe. Pp. 454. 
Globe. $3.00. 

The five plays included have been stage 
successes; they are interesting, of some 


Teaching Materials 


Books for Study 


intellectual value, but not great. The book 
will be useful as part of the reading in high 
school drama classes, and at least The Late 
Christopher Bean should be actable by good 
high school students. The other plays: The 
Glass Menagerie, The Magnificent Yankee, 
You Can’t Take It With You, and I Re- 
member Mama. 


ON STAGE, EVERYONE. By Grace 
Barnes and Mary Jean Sutcliffe. Macmillan. 
Pp. 400. $3.20. 

This lively textbook in dramatics has 
been written directly to high school students 
by two directors of the training of high 
school teachers of drama. It starts with 
analyzing the play and emphasizes grasping 
both intellectually and emotionally the 
character to be played. Specific technical 
skills are placed in Part 2, “Basic Train- 
ing,” for use as needed; and “Acting Ma- 
terials” in Part 3, Part 4, “Methods,” pre- 
sents course outlines and teaching pro- 
cedures. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF STUDY: IN 
SCHOOL OR ON YOUR OWN. By John 
Somerville. Abelard-Schuman. Pp. 209. 
$2.50. 

This treatise is as persuasive as a book 
about study methods can be. The advice 
given is chiefly traditional, although that 
on note taking is not dogmatic. The merit 
of the style is its simplicity and its respect 
for the seriousness and maturity of the 
reader, Perhaps usable by earnest high 
school juniors and seniors. The most inter- 
esting section is the one quoting students’ 
experiences in and thoughts about study. 


IT’S EASY TO SPELL: A MANUAL 
FOR THOSE WHO HAVE NOT 
FOUND THAT IT IS. By Patrick H. - 
Hodgkin. The Culver Press, Culver, Indi- 
ana. Pp. 75. $1.00. ( Paper.) 


This pamphlet 1s for poor spellers who 
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wish they could learn, especially those who 
have weak visual imagery. Its complete pro- 
gram of slow but persistent, permanent 
progress ignores visual images and recom- 
mends syllabicating, finding a way to re- 
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member the letters in the “trouble spots,” 
and fixation by periodic recall. Plausible. 
Worth trying on apparently hopeless cases 
in the eleventh grade and higher. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


LIVING POETRY. Readings from Edgar 
Allen Poe and Vachel Lindsay by John A. 
Nist. “Idiom Records.” Division of Field 
Services, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 10-inch, 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
$3.50. 

This is a record of more then ordinary 
value. It consists of sensitive readings of 
“The Raven,” “The Bells,” and “Annabelle 
Lee”; of “The Santa Fe Trail” and “The 
Congo.” A short evaluation of the poets is 
made by J. P. Kelly, whose remarks, al- 
though advanced for most high school stu- 
dents, are stimulating and provide the 
teacher with several interesting ideas for 
class study and discussion. (The first-rate 
microgroove recording should be played on 
a good machine with a _ one-millimeter 
stylus; a two-millimeter stylus jumped the 
track repeatedly during the playing of “The 
Congo.” Before purchasing this record, the 
teacher should make sure that the record 
player is capable of playing the finest mod- 
ern long-play recordings satisfactorily.) 
The readings were well-received by sixty 
twelfth-grade students; several volunteered 
special praise. The record is an excellent 
contribution to the library of recordings for 
English classes, and deserves to be a part 
of the equipment of every classroom in 
which American literature is taught. 

Joun T. 
Hammond, Indiana, High School 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PLAY. 
Joseph W. Krutch, educational director. 
Coronet. 16mm, sound. 1% reels, 15 minutes. 
In color, $137.50; black and white, $68.75. 
This film combines information about the 
play with dramatized excerpts from differ- 
ent parts of the story. In an interesting be- 
ginning scene showing the rustics at the 
home of Peter Quince, the narrator begins 
with questions on what the play is about, 


who the actors are, and what we need to 
know to enjoy seeing or reading it. The 
questions are then answered throughout the 
film, 

The setting is explained and the charac- 
ters are introduced by groups, beginning 
with the Duke and Hippolyta. Each group 
is linked with its part in the plot. 

Shakespearian language is examined by 
alternating printed pages with actors 
speeches. A contrast is drawn between the 
lofty verse of the lovers and the common 
speech of the rustics, 

The magic power of Puck’s herb is ex- 
plained and hints are given of some of the 
resulting complications. The most humor- 
ous parts of the play are then left for the 
viewers to discover through their own 
study. 

Narration in this film is clear and to the 
point. The photography makes the actors 
and most parts of the settings stand out 
sharply. The method of presenting cos- 
tumed characters by groups is an excellent 
aid to visualizing them while reading the 
play. More explanation could have been 
given to the quadrangle of the lovers and 
how the situation changes in the course of 
the play, since this often confuses students. 

The best feature of the film is its presen- 
tation of the language. Though the words 
are strange to many young readers, hearing 
the lines expertly spoken conveys some of 
the meaning, making the printed pages of 
Shakespeare seem less foreign to them. 

Ricwarp E. Scorr 
Kearney Junior High School 
Adams City, Colorado 


THEATER: RITUAL TO BROADWAY. 
Life Filmstrips, 7 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, Filmstrip. 70 frames. Black and 
white. $2.50. 

In 70 frames, “Theater: Ritual to Broad- 
way” traces the history of drama from its 
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beginnings in verbal chant and dance to its 
present position as a variegated medium on 
the Broadway stage. The survey, of neces- 
sity, is exceedingly rapid and thus can 
linger but briefly on such epochal phases of 
the theater as Greek comedy, Greek 
tragedy, Roman farce, the mystery play, 
the morality play, Shakespeare, commedia 
dell’arte, restoration drama, and modern 
drama functioning as musical comedy, 
fantasy, psychological probing, and social 
criticism. Because the sweep over the cen- 
turies is so kaleidoscopic, the filmstrip, it 
seems to me, would be most valuable as 
introduction or perhaps review for a class 
venturing into the literature of the theater. 
A teacher looking for instructive material 
on any one phase of the subject will be 
disappointed. 

The modern section is somewhat static, 
for all the filmstrip does is flash scenes 
from significant Broadway successes like 
Waiting for Lefty, Brigadoon, Pal Joey, 
Mourning Becomes Electra, Elizabeth the 
Queen, A Street Car Named Desire, and 
Ondine. The lecture notes, however, which 
come in a very attractive pamphlet, and the 
captions introducing the pictures do illu- 
minate the subject, in many cases perhaps 
more than the pictures themselves, a some- 
what ironic commentary on a project spon- 
sored by Life. It is a pity that the editors 
did not carry the survey one step further to 
indicate that the broad stream of modern 
drama has already branched in delta fashion 
into the important outlets of the motion 
picture, the radio, and television. Never- 
theless, in the hands of a perceptive teacher, 
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the filmstrip will undoubtedly be an effec- 
tive tool. 

A. Kaplan 
George Washington High School 
New York City 


EMERSON’S NEW ENGLAND. Life 
Filmstrips, 7 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. Filmstrip. 65 frames. Black and white. 
$2.50. 

“Emerson’s New England,” I think, will 
appeal to a rather small segment of the 
school population. In 65 frames, the film- 
strip presents scenes designed to suggest 
“the physical background” of the lives and 
works of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, and Bronson Alcott. A college 
class studying the New England writers 
may enjoy seeing a picture of Emerson’s 
library or Alcott’s School of Philosophy, 
although it is doubtful whether a view of 
Concord in the days of Emerson casts any 
light on his essays, which transcend mere 
locale, Perhaps a glimpse of Walden Pond 
may bring us a little closer to Thoreau, 
but even here the picture limits rather than 
enhances the spirit of his essays. For the 
college student of American literature, 
these pictures will supply necessary back- 
ground material, and for all students, the’ 
quotations, which constitute much of the 
commentary for the filmstrips, should 
awaken interest in the writers who were 
responsible for “the flowering of New Eng- 
land.” 

Mitton A. KAPLAN 
George Washington High School 
New York, New York 


Books for Leisure Reading 


Epitep By G. Ropert CARLSEN 


GOING INTO SPACE. By Arthur C. 
Clarke. Harpers. Pp, 117. $2.50. 


This past year has brought a flood of 
books of a factual nature of man’s continu- 
ing attempts to get beyond the earth into 
space. Many of these are highly technical 
treatises with a text-book atmosphere about 
them. This relatively short book dealing 
with such material is written in such a way 
that it has much of the excitement and 
charm of the space-fiction books. Starting 
with early historical dreams of space travel, 


the volume moves to accounts of present 
experiments with rockets. From here it 
takes an imaginary flight to various parts 
of the solar system, giving present day in- 
formation from astronomy about each 
planet. In toto, the book will serve to give 
some factual background for the avid 
space-fiction readers, 


PRAIRIE GUNS. By Ernest Heycox. 
Little, Brown. Pp. 186, $2.50. 


In spite of its stereotyped title and dust 
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jacket, this is a surprisingly good collection 
of western short stories. The settings vary, 
though most of them are in the prarie lands 
of Kansas and Nebraska. The time is that 
of the opening of the range lands to home- 
steaders. The stories are well crafted, and 
the characters are something more than 
mere sticks. But their greatest merit lies 
in their themes. The prevailing mood is 
that of the harshness of the prairie which 
at first repels and later fascinates men 
so that they would not live anyplace else. 
Men are kept dreaming by the vision of a 
settled land of plenty sometime in the 
future. For boys and girls who have been 
reading the more sensational western ro- 
mances, these stories might serve as a 
stepping stone to better reading. They will 
certainly be helpful when you assign the 
reading of short stories in a short-story 
unit. 


HAUNT FOX. By Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday 
House, Pp. 217. $2.50. 

Star is an easily identified fox because of 
the six toes on his front feet and the star- 
shaped white patch on his chest. He be- 
comes so clever in snatching farmers’ 
chickens and then eluding their dogs that 
he is known as a “haunt” fox. Dade Mat- 
son, a trapper with an unsavory reputation, 
is determined to capture Star. By trapping 
Vixen, Star’s mate, he hopes to catch the 
fox. When Star frees his mate, Dade hunts 
him with vengeance in his heart. Young 
Jack Crowley and his fox hound, Thunder, 
are also intrigued by the challenge of Star’s 
elusive skill. When Jack and Thunder 
finally track Star down, they find him 
cruelly caught in one of Dade’s traps. The 
young boy frees the fox so that he and his 
dog can fairly track him another time, 

Jim Kjelgaard writes well and his story 
moves at a fast pace. This is not just 
another wild animal story, but instead is a 
picture of an animal’s growing skills of 
hunting and eluding the hunters and of a 
boy’s and a dog’s skill in the art of hunting 
foxes. The maturation of the boy in his 
attitudes toward the hunted animal is the 
meat of the tale. 


FORTUNE TRAIL, By Dickson Reynolds. 
Funk and Wagnalls. Pp. 213. $2.75. 


Mark Hilyard volunteers to search for 


his brother, who has run away from their 
Dakota home to seek gold in the early boom 
days of Spokane. He works his way west as 
a secretary-valet to a crotchety old man, 
who ultimately cheats him and pays him off 
in worthless mining shares. Mark’s search 
brings him into contact with many kinds 
of people in the boom town: Chinese cooks, 
stable keepers, gamblers, miners, news- 
paper reporters. After months of fruitless 
search, he finds his brother in a new camp 
in Southern Canada. The mining shares 
turn out to be valuable after all. The story 
leaves the boys well on the way to pros- 
perity, running a hauling business in Spo- 
kane. 

This is a picaresque story with its single 
character covering a lot of territory and at 
each spot running into strange and interest- 
ing people and events. It succeeds in giving 
a sense of the confusion and excitement of 
boom towns. In general, it should prove a 
popular book with boys. 


THE PHANTOM DEER. By Joseph 
Wharton Lippincott. Lippincott. Pp. 192. 
$3.00. 


Old Man Hickey, living alone on one of 
the Florida Keys, adopts one of the minia- 
ture fawns native to the area. With the 
help of a grand-nephew, he raises the ani- 
mal to maturity, when it rejoins its own 
kind. Hickey spends years trying to ward 
off the poachers who kill the deer out of 
season and to protect the few remaining 
herds from their natural enemies, After a 
breathtaking climax in which Hickey nar- 
rowly escapes drowning, the federal and 
state governments take over and set up 
game refuges to protect the deer from ex- 
termination. 

This is a good animal story, larded with 
a good deal of information about the Keys. 
The elfin size of the deer makes them an 
undeniably appealing subject for a story. 


WAR CHANT. By Dee Dunsing. Long- 
mans, Green. Pp. 176. $2.50. 


Rod Wheeler, a young Florida woods- 
man, becomes a currier for the armies dur- 
ing the second Seminole War, in 1836. He 
succeeds in rescuing his father; he is in a 
stockade besieged by Indians; he makes a 
thrilling trip down river through enemy 
territory for help; he lives by his own re- 
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sources in the woods. Thus the book con- 
tains all the elements that make for the 
typical pioneer stories of struggle against 
the Indians. The subject, the Florida settle- 
ment, is relatively new. The author has 
done considerable research and uses quota- 
tions from historical documents to begin 
each chapter. She also succeeds in showing 
the injustices done the Indians that brought 
about the bloody conflicts. A readable story. 


STEPS TO THE STARS. By Lester Del 
Rey. Winston. Pp. 211. $2.00. 

Jim Stanley takes a job as a construction 
worker on the space station being built 
secretly by the United States. He must ad- 
just to space conditions; he finds a spy ring 
in operation; he experiences accidents and 
set-backs in his work; he must learn to be 
interested in his fellow workers. But even- 
tually the project succeeds and the huge 
doughnut in the sky becomes a reality. 

The author assures us that everything 
mentioned in the book is within the realm 
of possibility from what is now known. This 
book has greater scientific appeal than 
many of the space fiction tales. The me- 
chanics of the problem of existence in space 
are well handled, but the story and the 
characters leave much to be desired. 
Nevertheless, this volume will add real 
reading material for the science-fiction 
addicts. 


MAN UNDER WATER. By Henry Bil- 
lings. Viking. Pp. 189. $3.00. 

With a sense of human values and de- 
sires, the author tells of man’s gradual 
conquering of the underwater world, Start- 
ing with myths of famous divers, he tells 
of the development of skin diving, of the 
diving suits, of diving bells and caissons, of 
the bathysphere, and finally of submarines. 
One chapter is devoted to three famous 
salvage operations accomplished through 
the use of man’s knowledge. Another chap- 
ter tells of the gradual discovery of the 
effects of under-water pressure on the hu- 
man body and how to control such condi- 
tions. 

Here is good reading of a technical na- 
ture that is going to be immensely popular 
with scientifically minded youngsters. The 
author always ties his scientific discussions 
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to man’s restless curiosity that makes him 
determined to examine every nook and 
cranny of his environment. 


THE PINK BALLET SLIPPERS. By 
Evelyn Dehkes. Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. Pp. 
202. $2.50. 

Grete Holm, twelve years old, wants 
very badly to take ballet lessons, but her 
widowed mother has difficulty providing 
the necessary food and shelter for Grete, 
much less the luxury of ballet lessons. So 
Grete persuades her friend Marie to take 
ballet lessons so that she can accompany 
Marie and act as “ballet sitter,” taking 
notes to practice at home later. Because 
she is so eager and interested, Grete, who 
has intended to be very quiet, speaks out 
of turn and attracts the attention of the 
teacher, who allows her to help out around 
the studio to pay for her lessons. After a 
series of very interesting incidents, Grete 
is the star in the year’s-end recital, 

This book is an enchanting story, well 
and amusingly written. It contains actual 
ballet instructions and diagrams of proper 
foot and arm movements. Although it is 
about a younger girl, the book will be of 
interest to most adolescent girls. 

Possible interests: the ballet, family 
life, independence. 

Jerry SAGSTETTER 


CHAMPION OF THE COURT. By 
Charles Spain Verral. Crowell. Pp. 192. 
$2.50. 

Pierre “Frenchy” Beaumont, star in 
hockey, football, and baseball, opposes Pat 
Harrigan’s attempt to organize a basket- 
ball team, because he is afraid of a game 
about which he knows so little. However, 
Pat persuades Frenchy to play, even 
though Rocky Rockland, who has recently 
been expelled from Bradford Prep and 
who hates school, becomes the team’s 
star. The remainder of the book is the 
story of the Pineville Basketball team and 
of Rocky, whose emotional problems are 
solved by Frenchy’s mother. 

This is an excellent sports story. It is 
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more than just an account of the games 
played by a winning basketball team. Be- 
cause it contains something of psychology 
as well as a vivid picture of French- 
Canadian family life, this book will please 
many adolescents. 

Possible interests: basketball, family 
life. 

J. S. 


THE STORY OF NURSING. By 
Bertha S, Dodge. Little, Brown. Pp. 243. 
$3.00, 

The first part of this book is devoted to 
short sketches of the lives of famous 
nurses like Clara Barton, Dorothea Dix, 
and Kate Cumming. The last part of the 
book attempts to portray nursing as it is 
today, and discusses different phases of 
the profession, such as public health and 
nursing in remote places. 

This book gives a straightforward, un- 
glamorized account of nursing as it was 
and is. It makes no attempt to gloss over 
the unpleasant aspects of the profession, 
and it should appeal strongly to the many 


girls who aspire to be nurses. 
Possible interests : nursing. 


ENGINEERS’ DREAMS. By Willy 
Ley. Viking. Pp. 239. $3.00. 

Mr. Ley uses his imagination to specu- 
late on possible engineering feats which 
could be accomplished but have not yet 
been attempted. He describes such things 
as building a tunnel under the English 
channel, constructing a refueling island 
for planes and ships in mid-Atlantic 
Ocean, shrinking the Mediterranean so 
the fertile basin could be cultivated, build- 
ing a huge lake in the center of Africa, 
and other equally fascinating ideas. There 
are many diagrams which help to clarify 
the text. 

This book is very readable and easily 
understood. It combines a taste for the 
imaginative with a taste for the practical 
in a very fascinating and absorbing way. 
This book is highly recommended. 

Possible interests: engineering, imagi- 
nation. 


j.s. 


The Paperback Review 


BY MarTIN RuGG 


English teachers who wish to have their 
classes undertake an unusual project would 
do well to learn about the CARE plan (in 
conjunction with the U. S. Information 
Agency) which, for $30 will send an 
“American Bookshelf” consisting of a 
portable library of paperback books to a 
school, institution, or individual in other 
parts of the world. The library, of about 
100 titles, is an excellent representation of 
America and Americans. The books and 
publishers represent the very best of the 
paperback publishing industry. 


THE LIGHTS IN THE SKY ARE 


STARS. By Fredric Brown, Bantam. $0.25. 


Science fiction for the slow reader by an 
excellent writer. 


SPORTS QUIZ. By Lyle Brown, Pocket 
Book, $0.25. 


For the sports-minded slow reader. 


GREEN HILLS OF AMERICA. By Ern- 
est Hemingway. Perma Books, $0.25. 


A good story of big-game hunting in 
Africa to introduce high school readers to 
Hemingway. 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI. By James 
A, Michener. Bantam. $0.25. 


ASYLUM. By William Seabrook. Dell. 
$0.25. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 
Translated by N. J. Dawood. Penguin. 
$0.50. 


HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON. 
By Eleanore M. Jewett. Teen Age Book 
Club. $0.35. 

On the junior high level. 


| 


Motion Pictures 
For 
Literary Appreciation 


Films prepared for classroom use to 
motivate and enrich reading enjoy- 


ment.... 
Teaching Film Custodians 
A non-profit corporation 

ANNA KARENINA LES MISERABLES 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, MEET THE FORSYTES 

THE BOY PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
THE GOOD EARTH ROMEO AND JULIET 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
JANE EYRE TREASURE ISLAND 
KIDNAPPED WASHINGTON SQUARE 


KIPLING’S INDIA 


These classroom excerpts from feature photoplays 
. visualize authentic settings and costumes 
. vitalize great characters of fiction 
.. provide historical perspective 
.. Uluminate cultural influences 
. interpret social backgrounds 


Produced with the technical excellence of Hollywood's major studios. 


Available through most city, county, state, and university educational film libraries. 
° 


Write for your free copy of English Language Arts—Films for Classroom Use. 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 36 


} 


CHILDREN’S Books 
in ENGLAND and OF ENGLISH 
AMERICA in the at Bread Loaf, Vt. 

17th CENTURY JUNE 29-AUGUST 13 


Director: Recinacp L. Coox, Middlebury 


A History and a Checklist, Special lecturers: 


Together with The Young 


Rosert Frosr Invino Hows Atrazp Kazin 
Bread Loaf School of English, uniquely located in a 


Christian’s Library, the beautiful Green Mountain bowl, offers ‘ varied ~ 
i 1 
First Printed Cat alogue of en by Ms nationally distinguished faculty at its 
Books for Children George Anderson of Brown, on Chaucer and 


History of the English Language; Warren Beck 
of Lawrence, on Composition and Criticism and 


by WILLIAM SLOANE the Modern Short Story; Elizabeth Drew of Smith, 


on Twentieth-Century Poetry; Arthur Jensen of 
Dartmouth, on Continental Novel and Victorian 


will delight, instruct, and surpr’ ise Poetry; Hewette Joyce of Dartmouth, on Milton 
: d Seventeenth Century Literature; Arthur 
even the opectalise in children’s iaieame of Cornell, on Contemporary American 
literature. $5.00 Novel; Erie Volkert of Middlebury, on Stage- 
craft; Louis Zahner of Groton, on Teaching of 
English. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Early application advised. Write for information on 
PRESS *© NEW YORK 27 admission, courses, degrees to: 
The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE ¢ MIDDLEBURY 4, VT. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


* English text-workbooks providing @ complete course in grammar, composition, and 
usage. 

© A book for each year of high school. This series may be used independently, or to 
supplement any standard text-book. 

¢ EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS answers the il’s question . 
"Why is good English important to me?” 7 wre 


RIVER FOREST, \ @ SUMMIT JERSEY @ CALIFORNIA 


The Essentials of Communication 
BREWTON * McMULLAN * PAGE 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


NTA 3, @ DALLAS | 


\ 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
i 
| 
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How ‘dated’ 


is your 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the 
American Language, 
COLLEGE 
EDITION 


dictionary? 


defines: Mau Mau, skin diving, 
Teleprompter, egghead, 

Nike, coffee break, woofer, 
and tweeter 


IN CLOTH $5.00 WITH THUMB INDEX $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“I have looked through your publica- HISTORICAL FICTION 

tion [Our Living Language] with MAP OF THE 

great interest and regard it as a step UNITED STATES 

in a very necessary direction . . . may IN BEAUTIFUL THREE-COLOR HALFTONE 
SIZE 17” x 22” 


I congratulate you on doing some- 


. , % Principal works of historical fiction shown 
” 
thing which badly needs to be done. in States in which action takes place. 


—Dr. Harold Whitehall, Chairman, Over 500 titles. 

%& Titles selected by school librarians in each 
State. All books listed are suitable for 

Fellow, School of Letters, Indiana students of high school age. 

University. %& Edited by C. H. HEFFELFINGER, Head, 

Department of History, Queen Anne 

High School, Seattle, Washington. 


Price $1.00, Postpaid 


MOTHER TONGUE PUBLISHING CO. Order from the publishers: 


Box 6375 42nd St. Station GLOBE PRINTING COMPANY 


; 1445 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
Indi » Ind. 
5, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Linguistics; Professor of English; 


Price, $1.00 per copy 


_— 


Living Your English 


BOOK 1, BOOK 2, BOOK 3, BOOK 4 


slow For grades 9-12. A unique textbook-workbook combination 
planned especially for slow learners e Clear explanatory 
text and practice materials with simple vocabulary and 
learners sentence structure e Based on teen- 
age interests e Frequent repetition 
@ Self-correction devices ¢ Easiest 
series of composition texts available 
today ¢ Stresses the importance of 


COLTON “getting the idea” rather than “do- 


ing the assignment” e Lively, mean- 


D AVIS ingful cartoons e 


Teachers will save hours through 


HANSHAW the use of the Teacher’s Manuals, 


Answer Strips for self-scoring, and 
Tests with answers. 


for 


Teen-Age Tales 


BOOK 1, BOOK 2 


reluctant Miscellany of stories and articles © Simple enough to be 
understood by retarded readers—the level of reading diffi- 
culty is fifth-sixth grade e¢ Mature appeal to high school 
reader. S age group—the level of interest is teen-age ¢ Dramatically 
illustrated in color Teacher's Manuals available 
Try Teen-Age Tales 
with your students 
STRANG who don’t like to 
read, or with those 
who don’t under- 


for 


AND stand what they 
read, or with those Z Q 
whose reading tastes 32°, 
ROBERTS are limited to the 2 


comics. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 
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